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By Norman 


T is my custom to } the really 
important news like the Hall 
murder case, the Saratoga races, 

the sorrows of Dempsey in search of 
a’ license, prohibition and the other 
issues of supreme interest to the prole- 
tariat, to the editors of this worthy 
publication or that brilliant columnist, 
McAlister Coleman, for comment. That 
gives me a somewhat limited field. 
Especially since I have settled several 
times over such minor details as the 
Mexican quarrel, the debt question, 
and so forth, and so forth. (It isn’t 
my fault that these questions do not 
stay settled. The New Leader really 
should have more readers.) 

Of the news that is left nothing has 
interested me much more than the 
story of the conference in France of 
some 5,000 young pacifists, mostly 
French and German in France. It is 
reported that these young people get 
along in perfect harmony, and, what 
is more astonishing, that they are 
staying in army tents and are fed by 
army kitchens. We Americans have 
been in the habit of regarding France 
as too militaristic, but can you imagine 
our War Department rendering a simi- 
lar service to a young folks’ conference 
on peace? Remember the aid it did 








render to the jingoes who nearly broke | 


up the peace concord 


conference! | 


Maybe the Europeans aren't so mili- | 


taristic nor our own fellow country- 
men so. peace-loving as 
Americans sometimes assume. 


we 


For the 999th time it is announced 
that the government is going to speed 
up the case against Fall and Doheny. 
Some of you old folks will remember 
the names. Sometimes I am optimistic 
enough to think that my youngest boy, 
aged six, will live to see the end. of 
this famous case—unless death ends it 
first It is possible that this same 
youngster by the time he has children 
of his own may see some action taken 
either to indict me or dismiss the case 
Justice in 
She 


against me over in Jersey. 
America isn’t merely — blind. 
lieme in both legs. 


is 


It is a relief to find a labor candi- 
date for a high office in a union who 
has a real platform, and a good one. 
Two words sum up John Brophy’'s 
planks in his campaign for the presi- 
dency of the United Mine Workers— 
organization and nationalization. Both 
are necessary and both must go to- 
gether. Nationalization without or- 
ganization is dangerous to the workers. 
Organization without nationalization, 
especially in the soft coal field, can 
never solve the problem of an over- 
developed industry, with its hideous 
wastes. 


Speaking of waste, I observe that 
the scientists at the Williamstown 
Conference have been giving gloomy 
figures as to the comparatively small 
store there is left in the world of oil, 
coal and metals. Then they bid us be 
of good cheer and trust the chemists 
and physicists to find substitutes, and 
especially to release atomic energy. 
That's all very well, but our trust in 
science is no reason for continuing the 
dangerous waste .of natural resources 
inevitable under our profit 
system. As for atomic energy, if the 
profit system is still in control of in- 
ternational politics, it’s all too safe a 
bet that our first use of the new energy 
will be to blow each other up. Then 
will be left to worry about 


which is 


nobody 
waste. 

At last one regular union has been 
found which is willing to take a chance 
in and organizing strikers 
raising jurisdictional diffi- 
or demanding that the strike 
be won before the union will help. 
The Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
and Freight Handlers has taken in 
the fruit handlers on strike against 
the Marine Co. for higher wages. The 
company claims to have plenty 
strikebreakers. /Perhaps some organ- 
ization work can be Gone among them 
Anyway, we wish this strike all suc- 


of going 
without 


culties 


cess, 

are due to all 
parties the negotiations 
by which the Passaic strikers are being 


Congratulations 


concerned in 


naive | 


| land, 
|ored Women, whose president is 


Hillquit Raises $1,300 


of | 


| 


} Fur 


W 

















MATHEW WOLL 


Vice-President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, chairman of the 
A. F. of L. Committee investigating 
the Conduct of the Communist-led 
N. Y. Fur Strike. 


FUR STRIKE QUIZ 
NEAR COMPLETE 


Investigation Has Been 
Proceeding Despite 
Objection of N. Y. 
Joint Board 


ASHINGTON. — Notwithstand- 
ing the unwillingness of the 
Joint Board of the New York 
Workers’ Union to accede to the 
request of President William Green 
that it submit to an investigation of 
its conduct during the recent strike in 
New York, the American Federation of 
Labér investigating . committee has 
practically: completed its work.: 

This announcement was. made. by 
President Green here when his atten- 
tion was called to the letter of the 
Joint Board. The investigation has 
been in progress for several weeks, he 
said. , 

“I held conferences with 
Board and their international officers 
during the strike’, Green said, “and 
when I discovered that they were ‘at 
each other's throats I told them plainly 
that when the strike was over I was 
going to find out what their quarrels 
were based on. I made it clear that 
we would take no action until the 
strike was out of the way. The Joint 
Board representatives made no pro- 
test at that time against my plan of 
investigating this internal strife. 

“The date of my letter to them, noti- 
fying them of the selection of the com- 
mittee of investigation, is July 19. 
Their response is dated August 5. Of 
course they knew we were making the 
investigation meanwhile.” 

The committee includes Matthew 
Woll, vice-president of the A: F. of L.; 
Hugh Frayne, general organizer in 
New ‘York; Edward F. McGrady, gen-; 
eral organizer; John Sullivan, presi- 
dent of the New York State Federation 
of Labor, and Joseph Ryan, president 
of the New York City Central Labor 
Union. 

Green denied that the international 


the Joint 


the affair, made later by Collins. 





\Mottwage Co. Agent Attacked by Farmers 
When He Comes to Take Their Farms Away 


PLENTYWOOD, Montana.—Oscar Collins, former sheriff of Sheridan 
county and once a candidate for congress, was forced to swallow a pint of 
castor oil by a group of 60 farmers at Raymond. 

He came on a writ of assistance issued by Judge Frank D. Leiper to 
the farm of Melvin Grandrud to take possession of the land. He was met 
at the ranch by a group of farmers, who, after hot words, during wich 
the farmers declared Collins had no right to dispossess Grandrud, collared 
Collins, and forced him to drink the oil, according to an affidavit regarding 


The incident follows a long series of legal battles between farmers of 
Sheridan county and mortgage companies of Minneapolis and other eastern 
cities for possession of land and crops, after foreclosures. 








\., 


GARMENT UNION GIVES 


$1,000 TO BRITISH MINERS 





Unicn Makes Gift in Midst of Own Strike— 
Good Progress 


Making 





N inspiring demonstration of 


. 
Delegation 
labor solidarity, seldom equalled 


A in the history of the trade union 


movement, was given this week when 
the International Ladies Garment 
Workers’ Union, though in the throes 
of a general strike itself, wrote itself 
dawn as the first American union to 
turn over a check to the visiting 
British Miners’ delegation here seek- 
ing funds to aid their strike. 

On behalf of the International, 
President Morris Sigman and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Abraham Baroff, pre- 
sented Ben Tillett, a leading member 
of the delegation, with a check for 
$1,000, accompanied by the hope that 
the union can raise the sum to $5,000 
within a few weeks: 

The.garment workers are now con- 
ducting a strike of almost 40,000 men 
and women in New York City which 
is straining its treasury to the utmost. 
Nevertheless, President Sigman left no 
stone unturned to raise money: for the 
strikers across the sez. 

In ‘acknowledging the contribution, 
Tillett said the incident was one that 
“will inspire the. British... working- 
class movement for many years to 
come.” 

This is the second instance on record 
where a union itself involved in a 
large strike has aided fellow strikers 
of another country. During the gen 
eral strike in Britain, the International 
office of the Cap Makers’ Union, then 
conducting a strike of its own, cabled 
$2,000 to the British Trade Union Con- 
gress. 

Under the added impetus ofan ap- 
peal received here from Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, leader of the British Labor 
Party, the visiting British delegation 
reports a continued generous response 
in their fund raising efforts here. 
Tillett addressed officials of 16 rail- 
road labor unions in Washington Mon- 
day, three of them including Brother- 
hoods not part of the A. F. of L. As- 
surances of prompt action were re- 
ceived from all sides. 

In New York, Ellen Wilkinson, M. 
P., has opened -permanant offices at 
70 Fifth avenue, where a most en- 
couraging response is being received 
from an appeal for aid sent through 
the mail to liberal and radical in- 
dividuals. 

A substantial donation was voted for 
the British miners by the East St. 
Louis Central Trades & Labor union 





officers of the Fur Workers suggested 
to the executive council of the A. F. of | 
L. that it intervene. He says he put | 
the matter before the council himself. 


COLORED WOMEN’S GROUP 


BACKS PORTERS’ UNION | 
| 

—_—@—— } 
OAKLAND, Cal.—After being pub- | 
licly welcomed by the Governor of 
California and by the Mayor of Oak- 
the National Federation of Col- | 
Mrs. 
in 


| 
| 


Mary M. Bethune, meeting here 
their fifteenth biennial convention, went 
on record unqualifiedly indorsing the | 
3rotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. | 


} 
| 
| 


| 


For Miners at Meeting 


P:, 
New 


Miss Ellen ‘Wilkinson, M. 
ing at the Civic Club in 


speak- 


“ork | 


| Wednesday evening, declared that need | 


| among the families of the British min- 
the } 


workers 


taken into the United Textile Workers. 


This is a long step forward and 


| 
may 


yet mark a milestone in the organiza- } 


tion of the unorganized workers. 


It is announced that plans are now 


} members of the 
} ing 


perfected for an international iron and 


French 
the 


German, 
To 

h nation a definite quota 
felt 


between 


interests. 


steel trust 

and Belgian 
ducers of ea 
assigned Some hope is 
Austria and 
in. Great Britain is defi- 
nitely out. The United States is not in 
(except in far Americans 
have acquired interest in German com- 


but it is said that the com- 


is 
Poland, 
may come 
so 


as may 


pn 


panies), 


(Contnued on paze 2) 


pro- | 


that | 
Czechoslovakia | 
| Socialists, 
| without 


| abling them to work definitely for the 


| 


British 
on the 


that the 
heavily 


and 
counting 
Americans for aid 

Following an appeal by Morris Hill- 
who than $1,300) 
collected, well-known | 


ers is acute 


are 


quit, presided, more 


was several 
mak- 


Socialist party 


substantial donations 

Another $100 Mc- | 
Alister Coleman, who sold at. auction | 
several of autographed 
by their authors, including H. G. Wells, 
A. A. Milne and Arnold Bennett. 


was collected by 


copies books 





Socialist organization is useless with- 


to make | 


out the propaganda needed 
and Socialist propaganda 
Socialist organization simply 


means making Socialists without en- 


| 
| 


principles to which they have been 


converted.—London “Justice.” 


following a talk by James Robson. 


| Robson is the Scottish member of the 


British delegation now 
ica for the miners. 


Trade unions in the Chicago 


. 





Urge Aid for Miners 





Ramsay MacDonald 


““As the cruel lock-out lasts, 
slowly and cruelly distress in- 
vades our homes. Starvation is 
pushing us back, and further help 
is urgently needed to prevent 
this great fight for human stand- 
ards of life and economic justice 
becoming an abiding tragedy to 
the miners’ wives and little ones,” 
Ramsay MacDonald in a letter 
to America. 





| 
| 


touring Amer- | 


dis- | 


trict, who have been doing their share | 


in assisting the Passaic textile strik- 
are listening this week to 
for the locked out British miners, made 
by Paul McKenna of the Scottish 


ers, 


pleas | 


Miners federation, one of the principal | 


units of the Miners Federation 
Great Britain. McKenna is furnished 
with every co-operation by the Chi- 
Federation of Labor and leads 
off his campaign an 
its regular delegate meeting 
stopping 


cago 
with 
His 
previous 


place Was 


of | 


address to 


Spring- | 


field, headquarters of the Illinois Mine | 


Workers, who had voted by referendum 


to donate $25,000 to the British miner 


fund. 
In radio 
Chicago Federation 
WCFL McKenna 
“T have been treated with the great- 
est kindness by American labor every- 
where I went, but I am so rushed by 
the of appointments and 
speeches that I have had time to 
read even the home papers. We fet 
a lot of our work in our coun- 


relief 
broadcast over the 
of 


said: 


a talk 


Labor station 


succession 


not 


through 
try but we are not so constantly keyed 
up.” 


MacDonald's 
here 


The text of ex-Premier 
letter the miners’ 
Premier 

to America 
British coal strike reads 
“You colleague: 
wishes 
to of our 
locked-out miners’ children 
No one who knows our mining districts 
doubts the distress in which our min- 
dependents are 
that, 


to delegation 


Baldwin's recent 


regarding 


answering 
message the 
have 
of 


and your my 


for 


America 


best the success your 


mission on behalf 


wives and 


ers’ 
“— 


is true owing to the 


local 


| ciation of 


fine 


response to appeals for funds made by | 


miners’ leaders, 


(Contnued on pas 


by the 
e 2) 


a strenuous | people may 


TEXTILE UNION 
WELCOME 
TO A. FL. 


A‘ftiliation With United 
Textile Workers As- 
sured by Elimination 
of Communists in Pas- 
saic 


FFILIATION of the Passaic woo: 

textile strikers with the Ameri- 

can Federation of Labor is as- 
sured by the decision of the United 
Textile Workers of America to admit 
and welcome them to their union. 
Passaic workers spoke through their 
elected committee of citizens: Henry 
T. Hunt, lawyer; W. Jett Lauck, econ- 
omist; and Helen Todd, suffragist and 
social worker. The committee's ac- 
ceptance of the conditions of admit- 
tance the U. T. W. executive council 
laid on the workers will undoubtedly 
be approved by the strikers. The or- 
ganization of a local union among the 
woolen workers will follow. 

Over 15,000 New Jersey wool work- 
been striking for seven 
months. Half of that number have | 
definitely affiliated themselves with 
the United Front Committee of Textile 
Workers organized by: Albert Weisbord. 
This group will be the main body of 
the new local union, but without Weis- 
bord, who is a Communist. His with- 
drawal, and that of his Communist as- 
sociates, is one of the U. T. W. con- 
ditions. This condition is accepted by 
the strikers’ committee, who state: 

“Mr. Weisbord has‘already agreed to 
withdraw when the Passaic textile 
workers have formally been organized 
as a union of the United Textile Work- 
ers of America, and we are confident 
that he will make such further definite 
statement as you suggest.” 

President Thomas F. McMahon told 
the strikers’ committee that the new 


ers have 


ld Become members 
of the. United Textilé Workers “by 
observing its constitution and by- 
laws; and that none but bona fide mill 
workers will be accepted into member- 
ship.” McMahon said that the union 
couldn’t morally exclude the Passaic | 
strikers. 

McMahon further 
striking workers who have secured 
work elsewhere and are now paying 
dues to the organization in Passaic 
must continue to pay dues, as well as 
j an initiation fee of $1, with the under- 
| standing that this money is turned 
over to the Relief Committee of the 
striking mill workers. Those not 
working and still on strike are not 
required to pay either initiation fees | 
or dues at this time, but will be held 
morally responsible when they return 
to work to meet this obligation.” 

The committee expressed 
their gratification at the U.T.W. ac- 


and that they c 


stated that “the 


strikers’ 


anion would be received and welcomed: 


| pickets this week. 





tion, saying, “It entirely conforms. to 
the conditions which we stated we} 
could offer as a basis of affiliation. | 
We shall be very glad indeed to co- | 
operate with you further in bringing | 
this matter to a successful conclusion. | 
It clear that there cannot be 
any objection whatsoever to thé recog- 
nition of the striking employes when | 
they shal] have become affiliated with 
your organization.” 

Relief machinery set up by the 
strikers, and the Emergency Com- 
mittee for Strikers’ Relief, 799 
Broadway, New York City, con- 
tinue their functions. Affiliation 
of the Passaic strikers with the 
U.T.W. should set at rest any 
doubts other A. F, of L. unionists 
may have had concerning the 
strike. Contributions from A. F. 
of L. unions have been generous 


is now 





(Contnued oh page 2) 





Strike Settlement Head 

















SALVATORE NINFO 


BIG CLOAK FIRM 
CAPITULATES 


Ninfo Announces 125 
Bosses Have Now 
Signed With Striking 
Cloakmakers 

the industrial. council of the 


—_——O—. «a 
A New York Cloak Manufacturers’ 


Association is announced by the cloak- 
makers’ general strike committee. 

T. Klipstein Company is one of the 
largest industrial council members and 
its defection from the manufacturers’ 
ranks is considered an augur of sim- 
ilar independent settlements regardless 
of the danger of being expelled from 
industrial. €ouncil membership, 

The strikers’ settlement committee, 
thraugh Salvatore Ninfo; chairman, 
announces the total settlements te date 
are: 125, 

Police of the West 30th street station, 
acting under express instructions of 
Capt. Cornelius Carmody, arrested 50 
Thirty were ar- 
raigned in Jefferson Market Court be- 
fore Magistrate Goodman, were found 
not guilty of obstructing traffic with 
the exception of several, 
fined $2 and $3 each. The remaining 
20 were deliberately held in the station 
house, the union charged, until too late 
for arraignment in court, forcing the 
union to put up $506. bail for each. 

When Morris Sigman, president of the 
International, was asked to express his 
opinion concerning the movement in- 
itiated by the industrial council of the 
Cloak Manufacturers’ Inc., to influence 
credit and banking interests ta cut off 
or limit credits to such cloak manu- 
facturers as sign the new agreement 
with the union, he declared: 

“Aside from being grossly unethical 
from a business viewpoint, such a 
move is thoroughly unsound in an in- 
dustrial and economic sense. It is well 
known everyone in this industry 
that we have had for many years past 
of manufacturers who would 
their workers not only 





NOTHER break in the ranks of 


to 


scores 


guarantee 


who were 


N. Y. TYPOS BAR 
CONCESSIONS TO 
PUBLISHERS - 


Union Votes Over- 
whelmingly Against 
Newspapers’ 
Fer Wage Cuts 


. 
By Laborite 

N unmistakable terms Big Six, the 
Typographical of New 
York City, has given its answer 
to the local Publishers’ Association. 
The latter had requested that their 
latest proposal be submitted to the 
This was 
done at the regular monthly theeting 
held on Aug. 15, 1926. Thirteed bun- 
dred printers packed the Star Casino 
on that hot Sunday afternoon. Then 
by secret ‘ballot they voted to reject 
their employers’ offer: with hardly 2 
dissenting vote. The vote stood 1,290 

to 7, with 5 blank ballots. 

What was the cause of this great 
demonstration? The old twe 
agreement expired on July 1, 1926. Ne~ 
gotiations had been begun a month 
before that date. July 1 rolled around 
and still there was no settlement. Un- 
der the terms of the contract the status 
quo was maintained. On July 7 the 
parley came to a halt. It was to be 
resumed upon the call of the unfon. 

The printers had asked an increase 
of wages of $6 a week, a six and a half 
hour day in place of the present seven 
and a half and seven in. the case of the 
“third shift.” The publishers had made 
counter proposals asking for decreases 
amounting to about $2.40 a day and a 
return to the eight-hour shift. -The 
present wages of: day men are $60 a 
week, of night men $63 and of the 
“third shift,’ working between 2 a. m- 
to 10 a; m., $66. 

At the July membership meeting of 
Big Six it was decided to appeal to 
the International officers to break the 
deadlock. President Lynch was un- 
evoidably detained out of town for a 
week and a half and arrived in New 
York on the 21st. On the 22d, 23d and 
27th conferences were resumed. 

It now appeared that the publishers 
had shifted ground somewhat. They 
insisted that they were bound by their 
affiliation with the National Publishers’ 
Association not to permit any further 
reduction of hours. As for wages, they 
would consider increases, provided 
there were “compensatory concessions.” 
Asked by the union representatives 
what that meant, they said “elimination 
of resetting bogus.” That referred to 
the practice of exchanging mats, plates 
or type and then resetting them with- 
fin four days’ time in order not to de- 
prive the printers of work. Even in 
this slow season of the year bogus that 
is reset amounts to about two hundred 
to three hundred columns per week in 
a newspaper like the “New York 
Times.” Not to enforce this rule of 
resetting would be to invite the ad- 
vertisers and publishers to set up all 


Tinion 


membership of the union. 


year 





matter in a central office and then 


36 | distribute it to the various newspaper 


weeks of work, but 40 and more, and | plants, causing the elimination of the 


yet their standing in the trade and 
the banking world has never been im- 
paired on that account. In Cleveland 
the entire cloak market is operating 


|the employers. 


on a guarantee of 40 weeks employ- | 


ment annually, and that market is 
prosperous and progressing. 
“The real season in the cloak in- 


dustry is now at the door,” Mr. Sigman 


| were 


| 
| 


superfluous workers that would result. 

That was the “ultimate” proposal of 
They wanted, in ac- 
cordance with the International Union's 
own law, to submit their offer to the 
membership for a secret vote. They 
confident, they said, that the 
good sense of the printers would see 
the justice of the publishers’ demands. 


added, “and every day and every week | The workers failed to see it by an al- 


that goes by spells tangible losses to 
all concerned. 


| negative policy of threats and destruc- 


tion, it is, I believe, high time now, in 
(Contnued on page 2) 





MORRIS HILLQUITL 


“We in America must come 
tothe aid of the locked-out 
British miners immediately an 
in some substantial form. For 
if the miners of Britain are over- 
whelmed by the coal-owners and 
the Baldwin government, a front 
line of defense of the world la- 
bor movement will have been 
lost." —Morris Hillquit. 





Probe Ability to Pay Wage Demands 
Newark, 


~—Street 


Public 


car and 
Se 


* have been ar- | 
it employes’ 
they were un- 
The 
Asso- 


Electric Railway 


union of the csamated 


Street & 
] een 


ent 


Employes, has demanding 


twenty-five perc increase 
Mayor Raymond h 
tigat#n into the financial 


15 condition 
am panies. 


the 


Let the great lords of England take 
If once they believe that 
the women of our labor movement and|they have no need of the people the 
in their turn think that! flesh 


care. . « « 


bus 


rvice Cor- 


vt reaching 


aa 
Now 
s ordered an inves- 


of 





STANCIA, New Mexico.—A 


embraced combat- 


E 


| during the Civil War, 
| 

of activity 
| number of years 
| 


cial has 
of T 


Smith 


which active 


ant service in the Union army 


tw 


y-score years 


as a Socialist and a similar 


lacal church of 
as a local churen ofi- 


to an end the death 
at tne 
was wounded four 
At 


Union 


come In 


S. Smith age of 82, 


times 
¢ of 19 
Army 
and with 
o Rich- 


the 


Tivy 
lur 
War. he age of 
the 
July 1249 
aly 10, 1862 


irted 


the Civil 


ing 
in ait 
Ky., 
uits 


to be 


he enlisted 
Lexington, 


other recr st t 


Ky., 


regiment th 


mond, mustered into 


en lying there 
Richmond 
ud of Morgan's 


He went 


he was 


| by a squ 
| paroled back t 
and from 


Burnsville and Corinth 


there on 


Miss 


| went 
] 

par- 
| par 
| a 


»f Iuka on Sep- 


ticipated in the battle « 
1862 He 
slightly in the foot 
ball which half buried 
of the foot Also 


was inded 


by 


itself 


w 


tember 


left a spent 


in the} 


participated | 


they have no need of them.—Sismondi. | in the battle of Corinth, October 2! 


Veteran of Civil War and 
Socialist Party Dies at 82 


1862 time after the 


»f Corinth all paroled prisoners 


Some 
by General 
Missouri. Then 
Missouri 

in year 1863; 

> right hand slightly by 
kers in a night fight in 
County, Mo. Shortly that 
was wounded right 
kle above the joint near Lexington, 

In 1864 was wounded by a piece 
last raid into 


were ordered 


he en- 


militia 


sent 
listed 


Company 


back 
in §ist 
the was 
wounded 
bush -wha¢ 
Clay after 


he through the 


tell during Price's 
ri 
as 


and 


a 
at 


He in politics 
party, 
candidate 
uding 


States 


was prominent 


member of the Socialist 


different times was a of 


various offices 


and United 


his party for inc 


those of gowernor 
senator 
About 


joined t 


40 he and his wife 


he Methodist 


years ago 
E 
For 
of the Methodist Sunday 


intendent 


School at 
Jogeph, Mo., and 


were devout Christians, 


with his 


St 


Instead of continuing a} 


} 
i 


| 


Rosecranz |} 


| 


| between 


| Six had 


a number of years he was super-| felt 
| 
the old Hundley Chapel in| that the vote itself was not. 
wife, | Publishers’ promise not to increase the 


most unanimous vote, This was the 
proposal submitted: 

Contract to be for three years, 

Elimination of requirement for 
resetting bogus, provided there 
shall be no material increase in the 
amount borrowed or exchanged; 
$6 increase in the wages, dating 
from July 1, 1926, to apply $3 the 
first year, $2 the second year and 
$1 the third year, making the full 
increase of $6 effective at the be- 
ginning of the third year, July 1, 
1928. 

In addition 
added: 

There shall be no material In- 
crease in the borrowing or exe 
changing of purely local advertie- 
ing matter; that its, advantage 
shall not be taken of this agree- 
ment to immediately or gradually 
bring abo: indiscriminate or un- 
restricted exchange of rnats, piates 
of type of purely loca! advertising 
matter. 

What complicated matters was the 
provision Laws of the 
Typographical Union 
(XXI, Pages 80 and $1) that the inter- 
changing of type cr matrices is illegal, 

i withir a time limit agreed 
employers and local unions. 
nsequenily, President Rouse of Big 
t.e hardest tin > convincing 
the members that they ought to vote om 


this explanation was 


in the General 
International 


Ss 


unless re 


, Or 


piscopal Church.| the publishers’ proposition at all. Many 


whole scheme was ut- 
Rouse had to insist 
As for the 


that the 
constitutional. 


(Continued on page 6) 
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DR. OTTO BAUER 


A.C. W. ON STRIKE 
~ AGAINST BIG - 
FIRM 


Finkelstein, Notorious 
Open-Shopper, Called 
to Task by N. Y. Union 


—_-+—— 


HE New York organization of the 
TP sioaisamacen Clothing Workers is 
determined to round up all shops 
not now under its control. As thé re- 
sult of a campaign started some we@ks 
ago, the unton has already succeeded 
in waging a succéssful strike against 
the Fruhoff Brothers Clothing Com- 
pany, one of the largest open shop 
concerns in the city. , 
Now the union announces it has 
succeeded in calling on stpike a sub- 
stantial number of workers employed 





CAPITULATES 


—e——_ 


(Continued from page 1) 


BIG CLOAK FIRM 


the seventh week of the strike, that 
the industrial council began to think 


by the most bitter open shop firm, 
Sam Finkelstein & Co. This firm em- 
ploys about 600 workers. 

Some New York clothing firms which 
had just signed agreements providing 
for granting wage increases for their 
workers conveniently “forgot” about 
their obligations whén it came to pay 
their workers wages on pay day. 
They probably thought that the clause 
of the agreement calling for increased 
wages for those workers who are re- 
ceiving less than the minimum scales 


of something constructive that would 
lead to peace, understanding and per- 
manent stability in the industry.” 

A challenge from the industrial 


provided for in the agreement, would 
be allowed .to remain a dead letter. 


The union, however, has an entirely 








Dig Deep in Your Jeans 


























WiLL HOLD 
PICNIC 


Geod Time in Store for 
Sunday, August 29, in 
Jersey Park 


Péoplé’s Socialist League of New 

‘York City will hold a picnie and 
summer festival on Sunday, Aug. 29, 
at Orchard Grove, Fairview, North 
Bergen, New Jersey. Several thou- 
sands of Socialists will cross the Hudson 
Rivér to Weehawken by either the 
Desbrosses or 42d street 7 rries - d 
get on the busses that will wait for 


T: Socialist Party and the Young 


them as they arrive on the New Jer- 
sey shore and ride to the grove. So- 
cialists young and old will come from 
all parts of the big city and vicinity 
to spend a pleasant dcy together. 

A splendid program has been ars 
ranged. The gates open at 10 a.. m. 
At 10.30 athletic contésts and games 
will begin. The chief events are a five- 
mile run with Carl Koski, the famous 
Finnish runner, matched against five 
selécted Finnish-American runnefs. 
Also a one-mile run, with Ove Ander- 
seen and other American Athletic 
Union stars; péntathlon; twelve-pound 
shot; high jump; broad jump; ‘javelin; 
100 méter dash. Hugo Erickson of 
Ma4asS8achus2‘'s, winner of five-year 


pentathlon, will take part in this con- 
test. I ides these events there will 
be a tug-of-war, interstate contest, New 
York versus New Jersey comrades, and 
two baseball games—Circle 13 versus 
Circle 5 and Yorkvillé versus thé 6-8- 
12th A. D. Branch S. P. 

At 2.30 there will be singing by the 
Finnish male and mixed choruses, an 
Italian musical program and a con- 
cert by the’ United Finnish Band. A 
few short speeches will follow, by 
Judge Jacob Panken, August Claessens 
and others. DancMmg will begin at 5 
p. m. 

Lots of eats and drinks will be on 
hand and several prize booths. The 
tickets are 50 cents per person and 
are now on sale at all Socialist Party 
and Y. P. S. L. headquarters and at 
thé city office, 7 East 15th street. 


different opinion on the subject, and 
so have the workers in the shops who 
are entitled to increased wages. In all 
cases where workers entitled to higher 
wages failed to receive thé increases 
they filed cémplaints with their re- 
spective business agents. 

The union took immediate action, 
notifying the firms in question that 
every worker entitled to a wage in- 
crease under the terms of the agree- 
ment would have to be paid the higher 
wage. 

It is thought that the warning issued 
by the union will be sufficient to make 
it clear that the New York Joint Board 
is determined to see that every worker 
gets the wage to Which he is entitled 
under the agreement. This is also thé 
opinion of Brother Beckerman, man- 
ager of the Joint Board. 

However, nothing is being left to 
chance in the preparations made by 
the organization to safeguard the 
gains won in the recently negotiated 
collective agreement. Members entitled 
to wage increases and failing to get 
the higher wage at the end of this 
week are instructed to notify the union 
without delay. In each case where 
firms show a reluctance to live up to 
their agreements the union is prepared 
to take whatéver action may be found 
necessary. 


council to take a secret vote among 
the striking cloakmakers to _ see 
whether they favor continuance of the 
strike to obtain the union’s demands, 
was accepted by the géneral strike 
committee, with. the proviso that the 
industrial council. pledge itself to ae- 
cede to these union terms if the work- 
ers vote in favor of continuing the 
strike. 

The challenge and its acceptance 
came right on the heels of confirma- 
tion by the union that Chas. Schrank 
& Co., cloak manufacturers, of 270 
West 38th street, expelled from indus- 
trial council membership for negotia- 
tion with the union, had settled on 
union terms and was now working 
with a full quota of 30 employees. 
The industrial council’s challenge, 
charging that employees are on. strike 
against their own will and because 
they are “terrorized” by their officials, 
Was m&dde in paid advertisements in 
the Jewish press. Mr. Hyman replied: 
“The manufacturers are continuing 
their tactics of picking out shops from 
among those settled which are not rep- 
réséntative and holding them up as 
typical of settled shops, though we 
havé séttled with much larger shops. 
They take the names of manufacturers 
who have been registered by their job- 
bers, then they fail to state the num- 
bers of workérs in these shops cor- 











Rail Workers Consider 
Company Union Challenge 


cespeiailijainiiaie 

KATONAH, N. Y.—“It won't do a bit 
of good to belittle company unions and , 
assume. that they are thoroughly bad 
and can be left to their own undoing, 
or to think that the trade unions can 





Cloak Union, Though Conducting Strike, 


Gives $1,000 to Aid British Miners’ Fight TIMELY 


TOPICS 





further help isairgently needed to pre- 
vent this great fight for human stand- 
ards of life and economic justice be- 
coming an abiding tragedy to the min- 
ers’ wives and little ones. Statements 


(Continued from page 1) 
fight. has been. made against actual 
strvatien. 44 : , ‘ 
“This contest with hunger has also 
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Eloquent Plea for Work- 
uf rf . 

ing Class Action Made 
———_o-— 

In a ringing speech that drew 
from an audience that filled one 
of the largest halls in Vienna, 

“er of the Austrian Social Democ- 
racy, threw down the gauntlet to 
ing held in connection with the 
organization of the Anti-Fascist 
NEW LEADER of Aug. 7. 
°° Welcoming the representatives of 
* workers in nine European coun-- 
tries in the name of the Socialist 
uly Bauer spoke as follows: 
By Otto Bauer 
C cant formality that here for the 
: first. time the militant defense 
are gathered together, and that the in- 
ternational is greeting them. 
bodies of the fallen on the battlefields 
of Eunspe aid not return-home with a 
full of the conviction of the sacredness 
of every human life, full of longing 
know’ bloodshed, and whose develop- 
ment would be a conflict of minds. 
the thrones of the Romanoffs, the 
Hapsburgs and the Hohenzollerns were 
tirpating further bloodshed forever. 
We well know that democracy at 
the bourgeoisie. But this class domi- 
nation in democracy does not rely on 
thé bourgéoisie still, by the power of 
tradition, by its economic power, by its 
jority of the people under its spiritual 
influence.> Therefore, we looked to be 
weapons only, by a struggle for souls; 
to free the mass of the people from 
for the working class, not by blood- 
shed, but through a spiritual wrestling 
woman and woman. But while the peo- 
ples still: nursed this hope, in one coun- 
peared and. has shown us how the cap- 
italists stand toward democracy. 
teotti, at the graves of these innu- 
mérable ones, whom Italian Fascism 
mogy and Bacso, at the graves of the 
thousands who have died in prisons, in 
Horthy; at the graves, of those many 
mén whom the Gérman Hakenkreuz- 
tria, at thé Braves of Mueller, Birn- 
ecker and Still. We have experienced 
intellectual weapons, but of what use 
are intellectual weapons when every 
the throat the man who is struggling 
for souls? Yes, we wish to build up 
the use of that whén daily the hire- 
lings of reaction can fall upon us and 
our hand? .Thus the idea has shaped 
itself: We can only wage the struggle 
physical force maintains and guards 
them. 
ing class has found by experience that 
the capitalists remain faithful to de- 
franchise gives to capitalist rule the 
seal of. approval by the mass of the 
democraéy {is imperilling its dominance, 
the bourgeojsie stakes its hope on brute 
very days, the days of the herot: strur- 
ble of the British miners, how even in 
capitalism clings to Fascism as soon as 
it sees its rule threatened. 
tomorrow it will mean no playing at 
soldiers, but something earnest and 
vow. 
A vow to keep watch in order that 
with intellectual weapons, fres from 
the danger of being assaulted with 


at Vienna Congress 
round after round of use 
‘Otto Bauer, Parliamen lead- 
Fascism the world over at a meet- 
International, reported in THE 
the fighting groups of young 
and Labor International. Dep- 
OMRADES, it is not an. insignifi- 
corps of the workers of many countries 
The millions who saw the shattered 
craving for violence. They returned 
for a world which would = no longer 
That was the bill of revolution, when 
overthrown—the. possibility of ex- 
first is another form of class rule by 
Political privileges, but on the fact that 
press and itswchurch retains the ma- 
ahblé, by a struggle with intellectual 
. this influence, and thus to win power 
between. man and man and between 
try after another reaction has ap- 
We have stood at the gravo of. Mat- 
has murdered; at the grave of Szo- 
internment camps, on thé gallows of 
letS have murdered, and here in Aus- 
all that. Yes, we wish to fight with 
day the bandit’s iron hand seizes by 
the new world in peace. But what is 
with their sword strike the trowel from 
with intellectual weapons previded that 
In one land after another the work- 
mocracy only so long as_ universal 
people. On the day when it cees that 
force. Have we not seen during these 
the most ancient home of democracy, 
When we go out into the Ring streets 
sacred, an expression of belief and a 
the workers may pursue their strugzle 
brute ‘force by bandits; a vow t» keep 


rectly, and finally they 


dressed by President Sigman, 
Philips Randolph, Charles W. 


August Claessens, Luigi 


others. 





Of unsuccessful or successful war, 





the weapons of despotism. 


rison. 


Mass meetings this week were ad- 


Ervin, 
Antonini, 
William Karlin, Fania M. Cohen and 


Oh, for a lodge in some vast wilder- 


Some boundless contiguity of shade, 
Where rumor of oppression and deceit, 


May never reach me more.—Cowper. 


I do not believe that the weapons of 
liberty ever have been or ever can be 
1 will not 
trust the war spirit anywhere in the 
universe of God.—William Lloyd Gar- 





in order that the workers 
may 


watch 
this Socialist -city 


lence may break in 


pursue their 
work of reconstruction free from the 
danger that Fascist or monarchiat vio- 
upon us in this 
constructive work; a vow to train up 
our youth in the knowledge that he is 
not worthy of freedom who is not re- 








METAL TRADES URGED 
TO JOIN INTERNATIONAL 
DELEGATION IS DUE HERE 


A Oe 
WASHINGTON. — Three fraternal 
delegates from the International Metal 
Trades Fédération, whose headquarters 
are in Berné, Switzerland, are about 
to visit the United States to bring 
an appeal to the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of 
Labor that it join the European fed- 
eration of workers in that industry. 
The delegates are Conrad.Ilg, general: 
secretary; Secretary Brownlie of thé 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, 
British representative in the Berne 
federation, and President Dissmann of 
the German Metal Workers’ Union. 

These men are going to lay before 
the convention of the Metal Trades 
Department, in Detroit, just preced- 
ng the convention of the A. F. of L., 
their arguments for American partici- 
pation in a worldwide federation of 
the workers in the metal industry. 
They have been in correspondence 


solved to live and work for it, and, if 


forward this laborious and_ sacrificial tl 
work, to which these recent few days h 


with 
need be, to die for it; a vow t>? carry tary Berres of thé Department, on 


President O’Connell and Secre- 


nis issue, for some years. Nothing 
as come of the discussion. The In- 


have so gloriously borne witness; to 
carry it forward not in quest 


by to cover its flank. 
Such 


sential ccmponent élemeurt in 


as one cf its means of ‘ervice 





Long live the Internationai! 


f any 
foolhardy adventures, whicli can only 
bring mischief to the workers, but in 
the determination to yield no foot of 
the ground conquered, and, while the 
workers’ army is fighting and moving 
forward by its own methods, to stand 


is the historic mission cf the 
self-defense corps, and, therefore, the 
International recognizes in them an es- 
the In- 
‘ernations! Labor movernent, 19 whith 
this orzanization also pays allegiance 








This 
ings, 


+ perfect 


UNION OFFICERS, ATTENTION! 
THE NEW MANHATTAN CASINO 


155th Street and Eighth Avenue, New York 


OA YOO PER GENT. UNION HALL! 


iovge beautiful hall is now available for meet- 


ls and all indoor functions. 


Moderate rates, 
service 


SPECIAL FEATURES 





Capacity, 5,000. 
Spacious Stage 





Dance Floor, 6,000 Sa. Ft. 
Medium-Sized Lodge Rooms 
51 Balcony Boxes 








: FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL EDGECOMB 2653 
aaa 71>: OFFICE ALWAYS OPEN 








ternational Association of Machinists, 
comprising what was for many yéars 
the largest single organization in the 
metal trades in this country, also cor- 
responded with Secretary Ilg, and on 
one occasion President Johnston of 
the machinists proposed to Ig that 
the metal workers take steps to in- 
duce all governments to turn their 
arsenals and navy yards into plants 
for the production of things useful to 
humanity. 

Landing in New York on September 
15, thé visitors will be met by Arthur 
Holder, former editor of the Machinists 
Journal and legislative agent of the 
A. F. of L., who hag been assigned to 
them as secretary, and by William 
Schoenberg of Chicago, general organ- 
izer for the who Will act 
as interpreter Dissmann. 








Machinists, 
for Herr 








They will visit big industrial plants 
in Schenectady, the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, Cleveland, Chicago and Detroit, 
studying American industrial condi- 
tions affecting the production of elec- 
trical equipment, steel, engines, gén- 
eral metal manufactures and atto- 
mobiles. After attending the conveéen- 
tion of the Metal Tradés Department 
and witnessing the opening sessions 
of the convention of the A. F. of L. 
they will return to New York, sailing 
on October 9 for home. ; 





Pottery Workers Seek More Pay 
Atlantic City, N. J.—Wage increases 


| 
| 
} 
| 





| of 4-15 per cent are asked by the Natl. 

Broth. of Operative Potters in con- | 
ference with the United States Potters | 
| Assn. The agreement expires Ott. 1. 
The week's conference at Atlantic City 
is expected to work out the new agree- 
ment. John T. Wood, president of the 
union, from East Liverpool, Ohio, leads 
the union. group. The union reported 
8,100 members last year. 


béen helped by the feeding of school 
children by some of our education 
authorities and by the. assistance given 
by the poor law authorities. 

“But, as the lockout lasts, slowly 
and cruelly distress of a heart-rend- 
ing kind invades our homes. With the 
connivance of the Government, public 
relief is being drastically curtailed. 

“Some poor-law authorities are re- 
fusing help to the miners’ dependents; 
others are cutting down the scales of 
relief to inhuman standards, and the 
education authorities are limiting their 
feeding operations. 

“Starvation is pushing us back, and 





to the contrary, by whomsoever made, 
are but part of the mine-owners’ at- 
tempt to reduce the miner to subjection 
by the slow starvation of his family. 

“I know that an appeal made to the 
kindly: heart of America has always 
met with a génerous response, 

“Your voice in this mission is 
the voice of women and children in 
dire need, and |. have enough good 
friends among the American peo- 
ple who know that | would net 
have written this unless | was cen- 
vinced both as to the justice of the 
cause and the need of the appeal.” 





LABOR SEC’Y DAVIS PRINTS 
HIS BOOKS IN OPEN SHOP 


ST. PAUL.—James J. Davis, secre- 
tary of labor in both the Harding and 
Coolidge cabinets, has his books pub- 
lished in non-union shops, his pub- 
lisher admits. Davis’ latest book, 
Selective Immigration, is a plea not 
only fer the quota law but for letting 
in floods of workers in particular 
crafts when the departnient of labor 
deems it proper. It was published in 
St. Paul by the Scott-Mitchell Publish- 
ing Co. The company's president W. 
E. Scott writes in a letter now in 
possession of The Federated Press: 

“Selective Immigration was done on 
the American plan or open shop. We 
consider that the firm that did our 
printing on Selective Immigration puts 
out the best book work in the Twin 
Cities.” 

Davis has been an invited speaker 
at many labor conventions of. labor 
though he hag met hostile receptions 
from the rank and file at some of 
them. He boasts in his autobiography 
in Who's Who in America that he is 
a member of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation Iron, Steel and Tin Workers 
of America. 


TEXTILE UNION 
WELCOME 


a nn 
(Continued from page 1) 

already for Passaic strikers’ re- 

lief and will undoubtedly increase 


now. 


Settlement of the long strike is an- | 


other matter, however. The mill 
owners have repudiated statements at- 
tributed to them that they would deal 
with the U.T.W. The mill owners’ at- 
titude is that they would talk to their 
workers individually or in cOmpany 
unions, wheré the workers in either 
case would be weak. The strong de- 
termination of the strikers to get rec- 
ognition of their unions présses the 
mill owners toward a changé, espe- 
cially with the approach of the fall 
s$éason and orders going to other mills. 


WAR SECRETS WILL 
BE PUBLISHED—SLOWLY 


WASHINGTON. — An American 
diplomatic history of the World War 
is to be compiled from fhe secret 
archives of the Federal Government. 
The first volumes, dealing with events 
of the years 1914 and 1915, will be is- 
sued within the coming two or three 
years. Documents of the years 1917 
and 1918 will not come to light for 
some years after that. 

Prof. Joseph B. Fuller, formerly of 
the University of Wisconsin, has been 
authorized to begin selection of the 
papers to be made public. Many of 
the important papers are considered 
the personal property of the various 
secretaries of state, and will not be 
printed. 








Workers’ Sports 
Tourist Club Hike 

Sunday, August 23, we hike the 
length of the T T Trail, one of the 
finest sections of Palisades Interstate 
Park. Beautiful scenery—éeverywhere 
—mountain peaks and summits plenti- 
ful, and afford views of the new Bear 
Mountain Bridge, West Point, Corn- 
wall and Newburgh. To the west can 
be seen the Ramapo Mountains, to the 
east the Berkshire Mountains. Non- 
members are welcome, if they are 
nature-loving workingmen and women. 





Meeting place, West Shore R. R. 
Ferry; 42d street and Hudson River: 
time, 4:00 p. m., Saturday; fare, $3.00; 
walking time, 6 hours; leader, Hugo 
Koch. a 











Garland Fund Changes Directors 

James Weldon Johnson, secretary of | 
the Natl. Assn. for the Advancemént | 
of Colored People, is the new president 
of the Américan Fund for Public Ser- | 
vice, popularly known as the Garland 
Fund for its founder. Robert W. Dunn, | 
American Civil Libertiés Union exécu- | 
tive, was electéd a fund director to re- 
Place Robert Morss Lovett. Other di- | 
rectors are: Clinton Golden (Brook- 
wood financial manager), vice-presi- 
dent; Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, secre- | 
tary; Morris Ernst, treasurer; Lewis | 
Gannett, assistant treasurér; Ben Git: | 
lew, Roger Baldwin, Norman Thomas, 
H. H. Broach (vice-president Broth. of 
Diecttical Workers); Frieda Kirch- 
way; William Z. Fostér and Seott 
Nearing. 


learn nothing. from them,” declared 
William H. Leiserson to the Railroad 
Labor Institute at Brookwood. Leiser- 
son is impartial arbitrator for the 
men’s clothing industry of Rochester, 
N. Y., and is on the faculty of Antioch 
College, Ohio. 

“The important question is, what sort 
of thing are these company unions; 
how do they operate; where do they 
work best; how many men do they 
include; what did the folks who orig- 
inated them expect to accomplish and 
are they doing it; what do they offér 
that trade unions do not? When or- 
ganized labor has the answers to thesé 
questions, it will be in a fair way to 
chart its own course.” 

The three kinds of company unions 
listed by Leiserson are: Advisory, or 
shop committee, started during the 
safety movement, which may déal with 
recreation, working conditions and 
wages, but is purely advisory and in- 
formal; Works Councils, or equal rép- 
resentation of workers with manage- 
ment on various committees but no 
power to workers, although wages, 
safety, etc., may be discussed—final 
appeal usually to the company board 
of directors; Committee Representation 
plus arbitration by outsiders and often 
the concéssion that employes may hire 
outside representatives. 





(Continued from page 1) 


bination is not directed against the 
United States. 

From one point of view a combina- 
tion like this is good, or at any rate, 
better than a trade war between rival 
steel interests of Germany and France. 
Such a trade war might well.be a great 
factor in bringing about international 
war. A Europe divided like a crazy. 
quilt by ten thousand miles of 
boundaries -having little relation to 
economic facts must make international 
economic agreements across national 
lines or perish. From this point of 
view the new steel trust is an aid to 
peace. 

Danger arises from two quarters (1) 
the European nafions not in the agree< 
ment, and (2) the fear that this new 
trust will be even better able to grind 
down the workers than the compéti- 
tive national companies have been. 
An effective international union of the 
workers must be the answer to this 
union of the bosses. 





Power, like a desolating pestilence, 
pollutes whate’er it touchés; and obe- 
dience, bane of all genius, virtue, free- 
dom, truth, makes slaves of men, and 
of the human frame a mechanized au- 
tomaton.—Shelley. 
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PICNIC AND SU 


Athletic Contests 
Famous Finnish Runner 


Speakers: 
GATES OPEN 10 A. M. 


Desbrosses or West 42nd St. 
Fairview. Get off at Erie 


MMER FESTIVAL 


Socialist Party—Young People’s Socialist League 
SUNDAY, AUGUST 29th, 1926 


T 


Orchard Grove, Fairview, North Bergen, N. J. 


GREAT PROGRAM 


Band and Choral Cor<erts 
Judge JACOB PANKEN and Others 


PROGRAM AT 2.30 P. M. 
DIRECTIONS 


Ferry 


10-Mile Race 
Baseball Games 
Dancing 


ATHLETIC GAMES 10.30 A. M. 


to Weehawken, then take bus to 
R. R. Station at Fairview. 
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EEN Sac, | TURN OME 


Abb 3 £39080 HOG 4 











pr es t9 


Ticket, 50 cents per person. 


and Y. P. &. L. Circles. 








Tickets can be obtained 
Pedple’s Héuse, 7 East 15th Street, and at al| Socialist Headquarters 
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in Room 505, 
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‘GENERAL MOTORS 
INSIDERS RAKE IN 


20 MILLIONS 





Total Dividends in Five 
Years Equals Original 


Investment of $225,- 
000,000 


By Leland Olds 





ORE than $20,000,000 added to 
the annual cash dividends of 


cluster 


the big boys who 
around the financial throne of J. P. 
Morgan is what the General Motors 
50 per cent stock dividend means. For 
in giving away some 2,900,000 shares 
of no-par common stock the directors 
announce that they will continue the 
regular $1.75 quarterly dividend rate, 
paying it on the new shares as well 
as the old. The annual cash distribu- 
tion to common steckholders will now 
amount to more than $60,000,000. Most 
of it goes to the very men who voted 
the stock dividend. 

After the present stock dividend the 
actual cash investment of the owners 
per share shrinks to about $25. Any 
other money invested in the business 
has come out of the excessive profits 
taken at the expense of workers and 
consumers. In other words the $7 an- 
nual dividend really means a return 
of about 27 per cent. The owners con- 
cealed the enormity of this return by 
the successive stock dividends.. 

The cash distributed to the owners 
of General Motors is also swollen by 
a special dividend totaling $20,645,219, 
announced in the second quarter of 
1926. Altogether this year’s dividends 
will probably total about $70,000,000 in 


cash, enough to give 180,000 factory 
workers a 25 per cent increase in 
wages. 


Investment Recovered in Year 

This year’s dividends will bring the 
total distributed since January 1, 1922, 
to about $220,000,000, which is pretty 
good on an original investment of not 
more than $225,000,000. In the same 
five-year period the actual profits of 
the common stockholders will reach 
a total of about $450,000,000 or twice 
the original investment. 

That the ownership of General 
Motors is closely held by the multi- 
millionaires in control is admitted by 
The Wall Street Journal. It also as- 
serts that this control by insiders has 
been increasing. Actual investors as 
opposed to brokers, according to the 
journal, held 4,425,232 shares or 85.7 
per cent of the total common stock 
outstanding in the second quarter of 
the year. It continues: 

“The figures indicate that investors 
have been steadily adding to their 
holdings of the stock, notwithstanding 
the appreciation in the market price. 
This buying by large investors has 
more than absorbed the selling by 
smaller stockholders, indicated by the 
decline in the total number of the cor- 
poration’s stockholders.” 

Actually the number of Generai 
Motors stockholders fell from 49,170 in 
the second quarter of 1924 to 32,626 in 
the second quarter of 1926. 

“In the management of General 
Motors,” says the journal, “there lies 
not only practical but actual control 
of the company. These groups hold 
over 55 per cent of the outstanding 
General Motors common shares. It is 
estimated that aside from the large 
investment holdings, such as the hold- 
ings of the du Pont company, Man- 
agers’ Securities and other large in- 
vestors, there are more than 1,250,000 
shares of common held by individual 
shareholders, each with 1,000 shares 
or more.” 

The du Pont de Nemours company 
holds 1,330,829 shares of common stock 
purchased largely out of the enormous 
war profits of this premier manufac- 
turer of explosives. Managers’ Securi- 
ties Corp., created to give the big ex- 
ecutives and managing directors a 
leading share in the control, holds 2,- 
250,000 shares of common. And ac- 
cording to The Wall Street Journal 
other big investors hold another 1,- 
250,000 shares. Here are 4,830,829 of 
the 5,161,599 common shares, outstand- 
ing before the recent stock dividend, 
in the hands of the big financiers. 
After the 50 per cent stock dividend 
these interests will hold 7,246,244 
shares. They have handed themselves 
the lion’s share of the melon. 





Pullman Porters Voting 
Solidly for Brotherhood; 
Company Union Losing 


A. Phitip Randolph, general or- 
ganizer of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters, has issued 
the following statement: 

“As a result of the indorsement 
coming from such organizations 
as the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, the Knights of Pythians, the 
National Federation of Colored 
Women, the National Urban 
League and other useful race in- 
stitutions, the spirit of the men 
in the brotherhood is.at: its: high- 
est point in the organization’s his- 
tory. 

“The results of one week of bal- 

, loting among the men prior to our 
appearance before the mediation 
board indicate that the great ma- 
jority of Pullman porters and 
maids have repudiated the com- 
pany union plan of the Pullman 
company and are solidly for the 

‘ brotherhood.” 














FAKE UNIONS 





Transplant American 
Company Organiza- 
tion Trap 





OMPANY unions are being given 

a tryout by British employers, 

according to Walter M. Citrine, 
acting secretary of the British Trade 
Union Congress, writing in the Cotton 
Factory Times, the leading journal of 
the Lancashire cotton workers. 

The company unions mentioned by 
Citrine are not to be confused with the 
so-called Whitley councils, which cover 
whole industries and recognize the ex- 
isting trade unions as the bodies em- 
powered to negotiate and bargain for 
the organized workers. 

Citrine says that since the general 
strike many employers have disclosed 
plans for smashing the British trade 
union movement by encouraging the 
formation of “breakaway unions” and 
the formation of company unions and 
“workers’ clubs.” The Cotton Factory 
Times, commenting on the company 
unions, calls the British employers’ at- 
tempt to put them over a “Yankee 
stunt” copied from the virgin land of 
company unionism. 

“In some respects,” says Citrine, 
“this plan is more dangerous than the 
frontal attack made by employers or 
than the threat to legislate against the 
legal powers of the unions.” He calls 
the company unions deceptive inven- 
tions, “working in a subtle and indi- 
rect manner for the destruction of the 
established unions. It is a form of or- 
ganized blacklegging. Those who join 
a company union enter into a conspira- 
cy with the employers for taking ad- 
vantage of the organized effort and 
sacrifice made by their fellow workers 
to improve the standards of wages and 
working conditions.” For the company 
unionists accept all the advantages 
won by the trade unions without ac- 
cepting any of the responsibilities of 
trade unions. 

“I am confident that the company 
union will get short shrift from the 
workers in this country,” writes Citrine 
in closing his statement. 

He does not say whether the junket 
of British labor officials who came to 
this country a few months ago, their 
expenses paid by the reactionary Daily 
Mail of London, have had any influ- 
ence in the establishment of these com- 
pany unions. It will be remembered | 
that these delegates were particularly 
impressed with the great open-shop 
establishments such as the General 
Electric Company. 





It is the spirit of liberty that today 
undermines the empires of the world, 
sets crowns and mitres askew, and in 
its onward elemental sweep is shaking 
the institutions of Capitalism as frail 
weeds are shaken in the blasts of the) 





storm king’s fury.—Debs. 











6. 
27-—"Childhood and Play.” 


ROAD TO FREEDOM CAMP 


Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
CAMP FORUM 


Sunday, Aug. 22, at 10:30 A. M-—Symposium on “The Various: Tendencies in 
Anarchism.’ | 

Monday, Aug. 23.—A course in Child Education will be started by Alexis C 
Ferm, well known in the educational world of modern tendencies. This 
course will be continued during the week as follows 

Monday, Aug. 23.—‘‘What Does It Mean to Be Educated?” 

Tuesday, Aug. 24.—‘The FPemily and the Child.” 


25.—"'The Chiki and Society.” 














Friday, Aug. 
Saturday, Aug. 28.—‘‘The Creative Spirit.’ | Still others left their children with 
Sunday, Aug. 29.—Summary. | neighbors calianien 3 ; 
During the week the course will be conducted in the evenings at 8:39 P. M neighbors, boarders or landladies. 
Saturday’ and Sunday the lectures will take place in the mornings at 10°30 A. M, | And many of them “‘t , a 
Special rates for this week. Communicate with Secretary of Camp ea oe had to leave the 
| children virtually without any care 
except such as could be given when 








Nature’s Wonder Spot in the 


All outdoor sports. 
ful bathing. Excellent food. 
glorious hall on shore of lake. 

by eminent 


N. Y. Phone Stuy. 3094 





vania, 20 miles from Delaware Water Gap 
Fourteen splendid tennis courts. 
Dancing and entertainmer 
Beginning July 5, daily lecture 


MODERATE RATES 
MAKE EARLY RESERVATIONS 


Camp Tamiment, Forest Park, Pa. 


Blue Mountains of Pennsyl- 


t 


Delight- 
it in 


speakers 


Phone Stroudsburg 71 


it 








BRITISH FIGHT 


Employers Trying to 


there were other chilk 


CAMP TAMIMENT | 


NOW OPEN f 
FOREST PARK, PA. 
FOR ADULTS 


| Conditions Worse Than Figures Show! 
fer all women who earn their bread in 
| mills of all kinds in Passaic 


much higher 


women who work in the mills are not 
so much the young unmarsied folk but 
the married women who are living with 


clearly 
| the men workers. 





U.S. Indicts Passaic Textile Mills 
Exploitation of Women and Young 











By Robert W. Dunn 


A 


Passaic textile mils. 
of Breadwinning Women 
Selected Cities,” 


in 


report. 


No. 41, 


Passaic. 
are lots of tables and statistics. 
the gist of it is as follows: 
There are nearly 10,000 
breadwinners in Passaic. 


ing by working; and, says the Bulletin: 


small children at home 
care.” 


Forced to Neglect Babies 


population of Passaic 
Says the bulletin: 


had young children. Over three- 
had children under 5 years of age; 


nearly a.third had children of 5 and 


cent 
school.” 

Children Forced to Mills 
Not only must the mother work her- 
self to help keep the small 
alive, but as early 


Says the report: “Another striking 
feature is the tendency . . . to send 
the child to work as soon as the law 
permits.” 

Why? Not because the parents 
don't want the child to get an educa- 
tion. Nor the child just 
naturally likes to work in qa mill. No. 
Simply because the father and the 
mother together do not make enough 
to keep the economic wolf from the 
door. 

Women Carry Double Burdens 


because 








Again from the bulletin of the De- | 


partment of Labor: 

“Over four-fifths of the breadwin- 
ning women who were or had been 
married were maintaining homes and 
hence were carrying the double bur- 
den of household duties and gaining | 
employment.” 


And when -the mill mothers go to 
work in the mills what happens to 
the little ones—and most of their 


children are little ones—at home? The 
Department of Labor tells us that: 
“The important facts disclosed 
by the field inquiry as to the pro- 
vision for care of children in the 
absence of working mothers were 
that over one-fifth of the mothers 
worked at night when husbands or 
other adults were at home to look 
after the children, that one-tenth 
left their children to husbands who 
were night workers and at home ° 
in the day time.” 





ren, although in 
none of these cities were the children 
as much as 14 years of age.” 


It must be remembered that the fig- 
ures and percentages just given are 


The per- 
working mothers is 
among the woolen work- | 


centage of night 


is really much worse 


han even these figures would indicate, 
ind they are bad enough. 
The important fact is 


that the 





yread-winning husbands. This shows 
the inadequacy of the wage of | 
And yet the Citizens 
strike-breaker) Committee still 
rying to tell the public that the Pas- 


is 


GOVERNMENT report shows in 
an incontrovertible manner the; 
inhuman exploitation of mint 
ers, forced by poverty, to work in the 
“Family Status 
Four 
is the name of the 
One of these cities is Passaic. 
The decument was issued in 1925 by 
the Women’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor, Bulletin 


In this bulletin some 35 pages are 
devoted to a description of the condi- 
tion of the breadwinning mothers in 
It is dry ‘reading and there 
But 


women 
That is 10,- 
000 women who have to earn a liv- 


“The strikingly significant fact is that 


all of these breadwinning mothers had 
requiring 


Which means that the mothers had 


to work. not only to buy bread for 
themselves but milk for their small 
children. 


Of course, the Polish mothers were 
in the largest numbers, as the Polish 
is the largest 
among the working class in that city. 


“In most cases Polish-born mothers 
fourths of these breadwinning mothers 


6 years of age at home, and 10 per 
had children of those ages at 


children | 
as possible these | 


‘Gunmen Hired by San) 
Francisco Open Shop- 


children must go to work themselves. | 


“| 











Small Pay Their Men Received 





Report Indicates 





These Mothers and Grandmothers Were Forced Out of the Homes into the 


Children Are Deserted 
When Mothers Are 


Forced in Factories, 


children, relatives or lodgers, and th 


intervals between 
taken during the day.” 

And remember, this is for all Pa 
saic. 





wages. 

Fine wages for what? 
to drive mothers into 
night. 
their babies and small 
or landladies? 


Passaic Worse Than Jacksonville! 


winning mothers. 


the other cities—even worse 


Jacksonville, Fla., 


ing by 


their children behind them. 


scribes: 


was frequently 
that scarcely 


Passaic) 
and casual; 


performance of household duties; 


saic -textile workers are receiving fine 


Fine wages 
the mills at 
Fine wages to make them leave 
children at 
home in charge of other small children 
Fine wages for starva- 
tion, sickness and general destitution. 


Let the Citizens’ Committee read this 
report on four cities and their bread- 
They will find that 
Passaic is in far worse condition than 
than 
where thousands of | 
Negro mothers have to earn their liv- 
working for a living at home. 
But the Passaic women workers go out 
of the home and into the mills leaving 


What kind of citizenship can be pro- 
duced under such as the bulletin de- 


“The findings prove that the care of 
young childfen left in the home (in 
inadequate 
more than 
one-fifth of the breadwinning mothers 
of young children had any help in the 
that 
the help came chiefly from the older 


in the woolen mills is much wor 
than the average. 


sions of this government report: 

“It is obvious that many of the 
problems» connected with bread- 
winning wives and mothers would 
be dissipated if the husbands and 
fathers were to receive a wage ade- 
quate for the family needs.” 

“The coupling of economic re- 
sponsibilities and domestic duties 
for women tends to menace the 
health of women and the happiness 
of the home.” 

“The failure of men to secure a 
living wage for the family necessi- 
tates the entrance of wives and 
mothers into bread-winning activi- 
ties.” 

“Better wages for men would fre- 
quently mean withdrawal of a 
large group of wives and mothers 
from bread-winning activities.” 

And again: 

“The disastrous effects resulting 
from. neglect of the urgent prob- 
lems related to bread-winning 
women undermine each community 
where harmful conditions are al- 
lowed to exist and in the final 
analysis weaken the strength and 
prosperity of the Nation.” 





Passaic Textile Mills Because of the 


over one-fifth of the mothers worked 
at night, caring for the children in the 
indispensable rest 


‘The conditions of the mothers 


Let us set down some of the conclu- 





BOX MAKER 
RESPONDING 
TO UNION 


+ 


Threat of Injunction Fails 
to Halt. Organization 
Drive of Union 


Students Will Compare 
Experiences as Workers 
at Indiana Conference 


Attitudes of the worker in in- 
dustry are being sought by actual 
contacts with industry by about 
sixty university students from 
over the United States who are 
working this summer in mines, 
restaurants, steel milis, factories 
of all sorts, woolen mills, and 
other industries. 

So that these experiences may 
be exchanged and _ interpreted, 
these students will meet in con- 
ference at Earlham College, Rich- 
mond, Ind., four days, pveginning 
Sept. 5. 

To aid them in discussion and 
in consideration of the problems 
they have faced, the students have 
arranged to have present at the 
conference such men as Powers 
Hapgood, an industrial student, 
who is at the present time mining 
coal in western Pennsylvania; 
William P. Hapgood, president of 
the Columbia Conserve Company, 
Indianapolis; George S. Lackland, 
representative of the Workers’ 
Education Bureau and formerly 
president of the Denver Labor 
College; James Myers, secretary 
of the industrial-department, Fed- 
eral Council of Churches; H. Doro- 
thea Nord-Hoit, forewoman Co- 
lumbia Conserve Company, and 
Tom Tippett, a southern Illinois 
miner, 


MINERS STRIKE FOR 
THEIR MAN ON JOB 


Plymouth, Pa.—(FP)—When officials 
of Nottingham colliery of Lehigh & 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. refused to re- 
place the man members of union 311, 
United Mine Workers, wanted as in- 
side pum runner, the workers struck. 
Dist. 1, U. M. W. officials are investi- 
gating. 








the non-union paper box making 

shops of Manhattan and Brook- 
lyn are responding to the present or- 
ganization drive of the Paper Box 
Makers’ Union is alarming the open 
shop manufacturers. They have re- 
cently threatened the union organizers 
with an injunction to prevent them 
from speaking to the workers. 

The injunction, which lines up on the 
side of the employer the full power of 
the government, thus making inevit- 
able the brutal use of force to crush 
the workers, is usually invoked during 
strikes. In the present instance, how- 
ever, no strike condition exists and yet 
upon the mere appearance of union 
organizers, the employers seek to get 
an injunction against freedom of 
speech on the part of organizers and 
workers. Evidently injunctions must 
be working wonders for the bosses in 
time of strikes, and unless they be 
made unconstitutional in labor dis- 
putes, the time is not far distant when 
they will be granted against organiza- 
tion work. 


Tr manner in which workers of 











These open shop workers, male and 

female, receive a rate of wages far 
below the wage estimated by. the 
United States Department of Labor as 
necessary to maintain an American 
standard of living. They work not 
less than forty-eight hours per week, 
in some cases more than nine and one- 
half hours per day, contrary to the 
Eight Hour Day Law of New York 
State. 
The union is demanding for its mem- 
bers the forty-four hour week and @ 
minimum scale of wages, and the open 
shop workers are joining hands with 
us in this organization drive to get 
the same conditions in their shops. 
The union thus aims to place these ex- 
ploited workers in a position to enjoy 
at least part of the hours, wages and 
working conditions to which their 
labor justly entitles them. 

Organization meetings’: te’ which 
workers in the open shops are all in- 
vited have been arranged as follows: 
For Manhattan workers, Tuesday, Aug. 
24th at 6 P. M. in the headquarters of 
the International Ladies Garment 
Workers’ Union, 3 West 16th St., New 
York City. For Brooklyn workers, 
Thursday, Aug. 26th, at 6 P. M. in the 
Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Willough- 
by Ave., Brooklyn. The union office is 
at 701 Broadway, New York City. 


at 


S- 


se 


Grievances to be heard by the an- 
thracite board of conciliation in Scran- 
ton and Wilkes-Barre show a variety 
of complaints. Major W. W. Inglis rep- } 
resents the operators and Rinaldo 
bmg president of Dist. 1. U. M. 
, the miners. The present board ses- 
sion will consider the ‘case of workers 
at Grassy Island colliery vs. Hudson 
Coa] Co. over compensation for han- 
dling rock; of workers at Richmond No. 
3 colliery, Scranton Coal Co., vs. local 
union 1740, U. M. W., over discrimina- 
tion. The dispute of Lackawanna Coal 
Co. Ltd. vs. local union 2298, U. M. W., 
over machine mining is another; and 
so is the dispute over the machinist 
rate between an assistant machinist at 
Greenwood colliery of Hudson Coal Co. 
Compensation of contract miners, 
discharge of employes, rates for car- 
penters and other mine empléyes, 
change in powder, and pay for loss of 
tools are covered in other complaints 
to be considered. 


; 











It ought not to be necessary for 
“earning a living” to be the object of 
! anyone's life.—"Equitist.” 








Let’s See Your Tongue! 








GET BIG PAY 


—__ e ——_ 


pers Get $1,000 


ASHINGTON.—News from 





LABOR SLUGGERS 


the 


carpenters’ war with the anti- 


union Industrial Association in 


| San Francisco, published in the A. F. 


of L. News Service, confirms 


inde- 


pendent reports that sluggers are get- 


ting top prices for 
union men in that city. 
former employes of the assuciation, 
produced in Superior Court in opposi- 
tion to issuance of an _ injunction 
against the striking carpenters, set 
forth that men were offered as high as 
$1,000 each for shooting trade unionists. 
In some cases the price was as low as 
$250. Prices for slugging and black- 
jacking were $50 to $100. 

The city council has adopted resolu- 
tions ordering the chief of police to 
use all possible means to keep ex-con- 
victs and other undesirables from com- 
ing into. the city to serve as strike- 
breakers. 

A jury has freed nine more of the 
strikers, arrested on charges of at- 
tempting to intimidate non-union men. 
The judge apologized for taking up the 


time of the lawyers with “so flimsy” 
evidence. 
Building contractors and building 


material dealers are combined into a 
bonded organization, pledged to have 
no dealings with union carpenters or 
with: firms employing union. carpen- 
ters. Building construction in San 
Francisco, in consequence of this fight, 
which has been going on intermittently 
for the past six years, is far behind 
that of any other large city in the 
country in proportion to population. 





Carpet Workers Strike 
HARTFORD, Conn.—-Nearly a hun- 
dred women struck in the mouquet de- 


the maiming of 
Affidavits by 





|have only 


IN CHICAGO 


—_—o — 


\ 
Unemployment 





| ance, 














in Chicago have returned to work vic- 


torious in their demands for whic 
they struck for several weeks. 

An agreement was reached betwee 
the union and the Manufacturers’ As 
which 
of important 


sociatior 
number 


cance: 


1. Forty hours’a week for seven and 
and 44 hours for the 


one-half months, 
balance of the year. 


2. Increases in the minimum scales 
of wages bringing up the rates to the 


same standard as in New York. 

3. The establishment of unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

4. The restriction of apprentices. 

It is also of great significance that 
in order to secure this 
Chicago union gave away no conces- 
sions as New York organization 
was forced to do in giving away three 
legal holidays. In Chicago the union 
retains eight legal holidays with pay, 
whereas the New York furriers now 
seven holidays, 


the 





Never, perhaps, in all 


world 
making a real peace.—Sidney Webb. 





Overgrown 


regarded as peculiarly hostile to re- 
publican liberty—Washington. 








partinent of the } igelow-Hartford Car- | 


pet Company égcinst wage reductions. 


ers so that the situation as applied to! Some men from the tapestry depart- | 
these mothers | 


ment joined the walkout. 





| suppose, at the smallest average, 


for the making of a single rich man | 


we make a thousand whose life long is 
one floodtide of misery.—J. A. Froude. 





The power of education is almost 


boundless; 


to coerce, and, if needful, 
disuse—John Stuart Mill, 


destroy by 


there is not one natural in- | 
| clination which it is not strong enough 


FURRIERS WIN 


Insur- 
Minimum 


Wage Rate Are Won 


The members of the Furriers’ Union 


gives the workers i 
concessions. 
Among the gains made the following 
are considered to be of great signifi- 


agreement the 


history, has} 
| there been so impressive a failure as! 
| that of the statesmen to whom the! 
in 1919 entrusted the task of| 


military establishments 
are, under any form of government,| 
inauspicious to liberty, and are to be) 


If you don’t feel so well today, if you lack 
energy and ambition, if you are tired and lazy 
and feel as if you would like to run away 
from yourself, just take a mirror and look at 
your tongue. If your tongue is white and 
coated, it is a sure sign that your liver and 
bowels are not in perfect order and must be 
regulated at once. 












h 
The Sweet Chocolate Laxative 
will, within a few hours, cleanse your system, 
evacuate your bowels, regulate your liver, 

and restore your ambition and vitality. 
Get a 10-cent box at once and be convinced. 


n| 

















Rar See 
More than half your teeth are under the gums. Here 
lodge bits of food and the solid substances from tooth 
Daste and powders. Here pus and pyorrhea develop. 








Because it is liquid, free of grit and solid substances 
AMEGIN, the dread enemy of PYORRHEA, be 
















trates the gum issues, soaks into the deep ces, 
destroys germs, cleans up pus. 

AMEGIN, a SAFE dentrifrice, is the oral prophy- 
latic medication recommended by leading dentiote. 
It will keep your teeth white, your breath sweet 
and make sensitive, bleeding gums firm and 


healthy. It also keeps your tooth brush sanitary, 











Smal! 
Gize AMEGIN is pleasant to use, refreshing, exhilerat- 
25¢. ing. No solid matter to get under gums. 

| gamily Get the AMEGIN habit and know the Bed of « 
Size healthy mouth and a germ free tooth bru 
75¢. 
== \8| AMEGIN 
jlass 
Container. 


PRONOUNCE- 11 AMMA= JIN 


PYORRHEA LIQUID 
It Heals as 






} 







A Your Drogsit 
About Amegin! 


Product of Karlin Laboratories, New York, 





Mexico and the 
Catholic Church 
Its Historic Significance 


Lecture by Harry Waton 
Fri., Aug. 27, 1926, 8 P. M. 


at the 
COMMUNITY CHURCH HOUSE 
34th St. at Park Ave., N. Y. 


Admission at door 50c. 


Auspices Workers’ Educationa! 
Institute 


Offices to Let 


Attractive Offices to let in the recentiy | 
reconstructed mederp building of the Home| 
Office of the Workmen’s Furniture Fire In- 
surance Society, 227 EAST 8iTH STREET. |!" the United States. 

| Apply week days between 9 a. m. an! 6p. m.| Established 1872. Membership 44,000, 
Saterday, 9 6. m. t i Main office for New York and vicinity 
° ~ 2 ae at 227 East 84th St. Phone Lenox 3559. 

Office Hours. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Sat., $ am.« 

1 p.m. Closed on Sundays and Holidays, 
Brooklyn Office open only Mondays 

} and Thursdays from 6:30 to 8:30 p. m. 
Labor Lyceum, 949-957 Willoughby 
Ave. For addresses of Branch Secre« 


| Workmen’s Furniture Fire 
| Insurance Society 
| 


INCORPORATED 
New York and Vicinity and 49 Branches 





Patent Attorney. 


Ss. HERZO 116 Nassau Street. 


| Eventags and Sundeys. 1436 Glover Street, 
| Bronx. Take Lexington Ave. Subway, Pel- 











bam Bay Extension, to Zerega Ave. Station! taries write to our main office, 































_ By James Oneal 
CURIOUS book that has just 
come into my hands will provide 
» a s text fora sermon. The author 

‘¥ankee of the old Daniel Chauncey 
yer stock who grieves over the 
“*Gonquest of New England by the Im- 
migrant.” This is the title he gives 
to his book (New York, Putnams). 
Few people outside of New England 

a that immigrant stock has 
the Yankee into the back- 
ground and that hundreds of large and 
small cities are controled by the Irish, 
Italians, Poles, Jews and others. Even 
Syrians and Turks have entered in the 

- past twenty years. 

- @ur author weeps for the fate of 
New England. The sun is setting on 
@ golden age and ere long barbarian 
strangers will rule the states of this 
région as they already control many 
hundreds of cities and towns. The 
@itars of an old faith are being defiled, 
the temples of the Puritans are being 
invaded, the land of the Winthrops, 
Cabots and Lodges is being conquered 
by the alien hordes, God is punishing 
the Yankee because his chase for dol- 
Jars through cheap laber opened the 
gates to the modern Vandals. 

Tt is all too true but somehow I can- 
not weep with the author. I recall that 
th the decade of 1820-1830 another 
great change was taking place in New 
England. A Puritan clergy allied with 
banking and rising manufacturers, 
commercial men-and aristocratic fam- 
ites, constituted a ruling oligarchy 
whose power was maintained by a 
union of church and state and but- 
tressed by a restricted suffrage. Wage 
earners were becoming more intelligent 
and allied with Jeffersonian Democracy 
they were assaulting the old order. 

“The End of the World” 


As power began to slip out of the 
hands of the banking, clerical and po- 
litical oligarchy its agents and bene- 
ficiaries exhibited the same terror that 
our author does over the contemporary 
conquest of New England by the alien 
invaders. The rise of the disfran- 
chised workers and farmers of native 
stock in the twenties was just as un- 
Welcome to the ruling classes. Think 
of the mechanic and rural laborer no 
longer satisfied to be segregated into 
a@ lower rank in church, who gathered 
in politi¢al meetings to cheer Jeffer- 
soniah ofttérs who in turn denounced 
the oligarchy, and who demanded that 
they should be permitted to walk to 
the polls to vote by the side of the 
banker, the merchant and their clerical 
poodles. Surely, the world was coming 
to an end! 

The sad day arrived when the tithing 
man'‘no longer collected a tax to pay 
a servile clergy to expound the virtues 
of the ruling class and teach the masses 
submission te their “betters.” Church 
and state were divorced. Manhood 
suffrage eventually became a fact. The 
“lower orders” began to organize into 
trade unions and to use the ballot. The 
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Old New England Facing 
Its Second Conquest — 





Yankee 





“conquest of New England” was made 
by the masses so far as breaking down 
the exclusive. privileges of the oli- 
garchy was concerned. 

But that was all. The terrors vis- 
joned by the old gang were not realized. 
They found by experience that if they 
controlled the minds of the masses, di- 
rected their thinking and action in edu- 
cation, literature and polities, théy 
could make their rule rest upon the 
consent of the enfranchised voters and 
give this rule the character of popular 
sanction. And this is what happened. 
Even the author of the book under con- 
its that the great in- 
dustrial and banking enterpriser are 
still in the hands of the descendants 
of the old oligarchy. The capitalist 
class rules as completely in New Eng- 
land as in any other section and it is 
a small minority of the total popula- 
tion. 
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The Second Conquest 
We have no fears ef the second con- 
quest that is now going on. Experience 
shows that the second generation of 
immigrants can hardly be distinguished 
from: natives except by their names 
and even their names are changed to 


complete the assimilation. Then the 
immigrants themselves are in time di- 
vided into the class of -Jlaborers and 
masters of banking, industry and com- 
merce. There may be some survival 
of racial and national traditions and 
customs in the second generation but 
they practically disappear in the third. 
At this stage class distinctions, not 
race and nationality, become the most 
important factor. 

Then the wealthy individuals of the 
immigrants ascend to the class of 
ruling merchants, bankers and poli- 
ticians. They are fused with the native 
ruling class and both make common 
cause against the workers. The latter 
in turn fuse with the native workers 
and to the extent that they emanci- 
pate themselves from the intellectual 
coercion of the upper class they will 
organize politically and economically 
for their own interests. 

This is the future of New England, 
not a perpetuation of racial and na- 
tional clans ignoring class interests, 
and we will pit our prediction against 
that of the Yankee who now mourns 
over another “conquest of New Eng- 
land.” 








Conquering 
The Future of 











over the pole, radio waves en- 
compassing the world and photo- 
graphs flung across the ocean in the 
twinkling of an eye no man can be 
rash enough to place limits on the next 
forward step in transportation. 
Colonel Fuller wae one of the trans- 
portation geniuses of the World War, 
and is now an instructor in the British 
Army Staff College at Cemberley. Un- 
like the old-school military men, he is 
not satisfied with studying the cam- 
paigns of Napoleon and Gustavus 
Adolphus, but is courageously thinking 
in terms of future progress for all 


ig these days of airplane flights 


humanity. 
The first part of this trenchant little 
volume (Pegasus, or Problems of 


Transportation, by J. F. C. Fuller. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co.; $1) sur- 
veys the remarkable advance in trans- 
portation since the first railway was 
built in 1814. We have gone a long 
way since Sir Henry Herbert, M.P., 
stood up in Parliament and said: “If 
@ man were to propose to convey us 
regylarly to Edinburgh in seven days. 
and bring us back in seven more, 
should we not vote him to Bedlam?” 
Even the eminent surgeon, Sir Astley 





A Valuable Socialist Year Book 





By S. P. 


HE Jewish Socialist Verband, the 
Alliance of Jewish Socialist 
Branches in the United States, 
has done notable work in the field of 
Publication. It published, in the short 
period of its existence, many volumes 
from the pens of Jewish authors and 


am even greater number of Jewish 


translations from the pens of English, 
German and Russian writers. None of 
these books, however, will mean as 
much to the Jewish reader as the most 
recent work published by the Verband, 
THE JEWISH WORLD ALMANAC. 

(*The Jewish World Almarac, edited 
by D. Shub and pubMshed by the Jew- 
ish Socialist Verband, 175 EB. Bway, N. 
Y., $1.00.) 

To say, “this is just the kind of book 
the Jewish reader needs,” is to put the 
matter very mildly. For the Jewish 
reader is—to an extent unknown in any 
othér language—not one kind of reader, 
but many kinds of readers. There are 
among Jewish readers, well educated, 
cultured men and women and there 
aré, too, those who have learned the 
alphabet and can read only of very 
simple matters. This is not extraordin- 
ary. There are Jewish readers who 
have read Spinoza and Kant and who 
have no idea of geography. The late, 
Edward King, one of the teachers of 
the East Side, used to say that when a 
teacher addresses a Jewish audience, 
“he speaks to men who know of some 
things more than he knows, and who 
know of other things nothing at all.” 
it is for such a reading public, then, 
that this book was published. Many a 
man who has read Marx, but who does 

«mgt know the distance between Detroit 
and New York, nor by what article of 
manufacture Pittsburgh is known, will 





Kramer 


find the information readily enough in 
this new volume. 

There is a mass of useful informa- 
tion on varied topics in the book. There 
is a world calendar, giving important 
dates in Jewish Socialist and general 
history; there is a chapter on “the 
World and its people,” dealing with 
geography; there are chapters on the 
United States, immigration, on natu- 
ralization, etc. 

Then, too, there are a great many 
articles dealing with activities in the 
United States and in. Europe during 
the past year, such as Harry Rogoff's 
“The United States in 1925,” S. Solovei- 
tehicks “Europe in 1925,” Jacob Lest- 
zhinsky’s “Jewish Life in Europe in 
1925,” L. Gogelman’s “Jewish Life in 
the United States in 1925,” William M. 
Feigenbaum’s “The Socialist Party in 
1925,” Friedrich Adler's “The New So- 
cialist International,” etc. Many of 
these contributions and others such as 
Karl Kautsky’s article on “The First 
International,” and Emile Vander- 
velde’s on the “Second International,” 
have lasting value and we hope that 
they will be included in future editions. 

It is no easy task to compile a year 
book for Jewish readers and the book 
is not without fault. There are, for 
instance, biographical notes of many 
persons, but no mention of our dear 
Gene, whose seventieth birthday was 
celebrated this year. There are data on 
the Sociaijst parties of Greece and 
Jugo-Slavia, but none on the Social- 
ist Party in this country. One searches 
in vain for information on child labor, 
on the employment of women, on un- 
employment insurance, etc. 

But a book like this cannot include 
all useful information, and the Alman- 
ac is to be judged not by what was 
omitted, but by what was included, 
and it is on the whole a good book. 











GRAND SYMPHONY CONCERT 


for the Relief of the 
Passaic Strikers’ Children 
CONEY ISLAND STADIUM 
Saturday Evening, 8 P. M., August 28th 
PROGRAM 


Symphony Orchestra of 100 Artists. 
Capitol Theatre Orchestra 


Magnificent Ballet of 50 Dancers Under Direction of Alexis Kosloff, 
Ballet Master of Metropolitan Opera 


Chorus of 250 Voices Led by Jacob Schaefer 

General Admission, $1.00. 
ARRANGED BY 

General Relief Committee Textile Strikers 


799 Broacway, Room 812, New York City 


Conductor, D. Mendeza of the 


Reserved Seats, $2.00 


By Albert F. Coyle 


nance, depreciation and interest 
; charges. Even the great Sahara 
Desert has yielded. to the roadless 


the Spaces 
Transportation 








Cooper, declaimed against the con- 
struction of railroads because: “Gentle- 
men, look at the recklessness of your 
preceedings. You are proposing to de- 
stroy property, cutting up our estates 
in all directions. Why, gentlemen, if 
this sort of thing be permitted t» go 
on, you will, in a very few years, de- 
stroy the noblesse!” 
Stephenson the Pioneer 

Yet heroic George Stephenson, the 
pioneer engine-wright, forged ahead, 
though crucified for twenty years by 
ignorance and stupidity, and then was 
acclaimed by the very men who had 
reviled him as the ‘nation’s greatest 
genius. 

The second half of Colonel Fuller's 
book is a prophesy of the future of 
transportation—“The Conquest of 
Elysian Fields.” Robert Bruere says 
that civilization is based onjcoal, but 
Colonel Fuller asserts, “Civilization is 
built on movement.” They are both 
right. Colonel Fuller continues: “In 
this short 100 years, the life span of a 
very old man, such a revolution has 
been brought about by the locomotive 
that the world has been reborn. and 
the changes which it conjured out of 
the depths of ignorance are today ac- 
eepted by us all as necessitous to our 
lives.” 

The greatest problem confronting 
the world today is the problem of 
power and movement. We cannot re- 
vive our old industries, shift our popu- 
lation to the sparsely settled yet fruit- 
ful sections of the world, put our great 
army of unemployed to work, and 
create a world of abundance for man- 
kind until we solve this problem. 

The war was supposed to be one 
solution, so our statesmen said. 

“A few years ago,” remarks Colonel 
Fuller, “we were told that once the war 
was won, this little island of ours was 
going to be fit for heroes to live in— 
as if any country ever had been or 
could be an El Dorado after a great 
war.” 

Movement and the means of move- 
ment, according to the author, have 
created the great civilizations of the 
past. The steamship, the railway and 
the motor truck have enabled us to tap 
great sources of wealth which were 
unavailable and unknown half a gen- 
eration ago. Similar incalculable 
wealth, both natural and agricultural, 
lies waiting for us in the vast unde- 
veloped areas of the world, three- 
fourths of which is,still sparsely in- 
habited. How can this country. be 
opened up? Not by railways or motor 
trucks, because the building of road- 
ways is too expensive. Even when at 
tremendous cost a railway is built into 
jungle, through tundra or over desert, 
it affects the development of the coun- 
try for only sixty or seventy miles on 
each side of the road. 

Colonel Fuller’s Solution 
The Pegasus of transportation 
Colonel Fuller would create to open up 
the dormant wealth of new country, 
spread out population and bridge the 
gap between the producer and the con- 
sumer is the vehicle that makes its 
own road as it goes—either like the 
caterpillar tractor which helped to win 
the World War or the half-tracked 


machine with wheels in front and 
tracks in rear. Such vehfcles, as those 
used in the war demonstrated, can 
cross rough country, ford small 


stréams, and draw enormous loads at! 
a low cost per ton-mile. Indeed, Brit- 
ish manufacturers are now producing 
tractors that operate for less than 
4%c. per ton-mile, including all mainte- 


vehicle produced by Citroen, the Ford 
of France. 

Colonel Fuller's idea is that these 
trackless vehicles will extend the area 
of country that can be developed by 
@ railroad line from a narrow belt of 
60 miles to 500 miles on each side. 
Small tractors can transport farm 
produce and mineral wealth to central 
points a few hundred miles from the 
railroad, and thence caravans of heavy 
tractors can haul the collected produce 
to the railroad. These tractor trans- 
port lines may be established at regu- 
lar intervals, serving as jateral feeders 
to bring to the railways an enormous 
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When the Cobbler Does 
Not Stick to His Last 


T is all very well for eminent 
authorities in science to refuse to 
™ be tied! down by tHe limitations of 
traditional. specialties, but before they 
set up as grand discoverers in other 
fields they ought to make gure that 
what they are discovering is not 4 
commonplace in the realms they are 
invading. So with Frederck Soddy in 
his discussion “Wealth, Virtual Wealth 
and Debt” (N, Y., Dutton, $3.50), which 
amounts to little more than a pre- 
tentious elaboration of the fact that if 
engineers were let alone—freed from 
the meddling of money jnterests—they 
could easily bring plenty to the world. 
The book is sound enough in its re- 
flections on the obstructive role of in- 
vestment, on the shortcomings of pri- 
vate control of money and credit, and 
on the deadlock occasioned by short- 
age of purchasing power on the part 
of the consumer. Perhaps it will help 
some engineers and natural scientists 
unfamiliar with the concepts of pro- 
gressive social science to get. a new 
slant on the world that dominates their 
own activities and subverts them in 
the interest of profit, but the book 
will be no use to the general reader, 
nor does it contain any new enlighten- 
rent for the moderately alert econo- 
mist. 

Doubtless we may expect that Sod- 
dy’s performance will be hailed as 
epoch-making by some naive engi- 
neers unaware of the state of the social 
sciences, just as Korzybaki's was a few 
years ago. The moral is that there 
ought to be some clearing house be- 
tween the engineers and the social 
scientists, so that experts in one field 
will not waste valuable time in doing 
what has been better done by many 
a previous writer across the border. 
If Soddy had merely given us all the 
concrete evidence as to how the bun- 
gling of financiers obstructs the con- 
structive efforts of engineers he would 
have rendered a service suited to his 
abilities. As it is, he has done virtual- 
ly nothing. 


Arthur W. Calhoun. 





Overdose of Flippancy 


HE title of this book (“A Casual 
Commentary,” by Rose Ma- 
caulay. N. Y., Boni & Liveright, 

$2) is its best commentary. It is very 
casual, very light, with a _ certain 
facile flippancy used in place of wit. 
This writer, to judge by her book, 
skips over the surface of life very 
much as the agile water spiders skim 
nimbly over the surface of a brook or 
apond. The water that they are never 
wet by keeps them afloat. Somehow, 
we get the impression that the dull- 
witted life that Miss Macaulay com- 
placently jeers at is the only thing that 
could possibly keep her afloat. 

The book opens with an essay on 
“How to Choose a Religion.” The sub- 
ject is treated with the frivolity of a 
high school student. The pages spend 
themselves in crass definitions of the 
leading sects, wherein such scintillant 
bits as: “Quakers make the best choco- 
late” are rife. The essay ends with the 
statement that it is better to have a 
religion without having offered us any 
of the promised hints as to choosing 
one. 

In a chapter on “What the Public 
Wants” the author makes the astound- 
ing discoveries that: “Thp public is 
. . all of us,” and that: “We don't 
know, in fact, what we want.” 

The book rambles through some two 
hundred pages of this sort of non- 
sense, leaving us in unpleasant doubt 
as to whether publishers are really 
morons or whether there actually is 
such a scarcity of good material that 
they are forced to give the public just 
anything in order to keep the name 
of the publishing firm in the Sunday 





papers. 
Gloria Goddard. 

T is generally conceded that s. 

Ansky’s “The Dybbuk” was for 


New York the outstanding play of 
the year. Now that it has appeared 
in book form (N. Y., Boni & Liveright, 
$2), and the din of Park Row critics 
has long since subsided, one may sit 
back in the quiet of one’s room and 
ask dispassionately: “Did Ansky here 
write a great play?” 

The answer is no. He wrote what 
in spots is a moving play, in scénes 
a strong play. But he also wrote what 
in spots is a hazy play, slow in action, 
turgid with rhetoric, cluttered with 
obvious symbolism and_= gratuitous 
anecdotes. The first two acts are 
especially distressing, for they fall so 
short of what the conception of the 
play merits. There is, for instance, the 
figure of the messenger mooning aim- 
lessly about the stage. The figures of 
the maid and the youth remain forever 
wrapped up in cloudy heroics. Lamps 
go out when people die. Gravestones 
projrude from upstage center as sin- 
ister omens. There are dreams and 
intuitions and forebodings and all the 
other accessories of the traditional 
symbolic play. In the attempt to wed 
the spiritual and the realistic, the 
author permitted his people to remain 





large industrial and agricultural popu- 
lation. 

This is Colonel Fuller's recipe for 
making “a land fit for heroes to live 
in, and not one inf which no one but 
a hero can survive.” 

Will it work? Certainly it is worthy 
of trial. For whatever increases the 
speed of transportation creates leisure, 
wealth and culture. So far, so good. 
But after Colonel Fuller has solved 
the problem of transportation there 
remains the equally vital problem of 
distribution. Shall the good things of 
the world be produced and transported 
to provide the amenities of life for the 
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By Samuel Chugerman 
After wading through 
849 pages, these three books 


(Henry Ford, America’s Don 


Quixote, by Louis P. Lochner. New 
York; International. Publishers; Calvin 
Coolidge, The Man Who Is President, 
by William Allen White. New York: 
Macmillan; The Mind of the Presi- 
dent, by C. Bascom Slemp. Garden 
City: Doubleday, Page & Co.) look 
like mountains. But they have only 
described their birth of mice. I won- 
der—even a revieWer in these perilous 
days of censorship and non-censorship 
that travel on the waters of pure spirit, 
regardless of men and matter—I 
wonder how many pages of history 
will be given to Messrs. Ford and 
Coolidge in the year of our Lord 2026? 
The greatest tragedy of nattre is a 
vacuum, a futility. Defeat is the only 
unnatural thing’ in nature. Henry 
Ford’s effort “to get the boys out of 
the trenches by Christmas” is worth 
recording as another episode of the 
war that was fought to end war, but 
in reality was the beginning of pre- 
paredness for a real war of world- 
wide dimensions stil] to come. 
Why the author, who was Ford's 


AM tired. 


America’s Measure 
Coolidge and Henry Ford 
Weighed in the Scale 
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secretary on the ill-fated peace ship, 
calls him a Don Quixote is not very 
plain. While Don Quixote showed the 
foolishness and the decay of the feudal 
age, Ford only shows the ignorance 
and the sentimentalities of one who 
reasons with his emotions. The book 
as a whole induces. the idea that if 
sufficient and proper forces had been 
behind this undertaking, mach ‘might 
have been accomplished at that time 
in arousing the sleeping giant of public 
opinion against the continuance of the 
mass murders which every contending 
Ration glibly called a war of “self- 
defense.” For that alone the work is 
valuable and well worth reading and 
having. 

When we come to the two books on 
Cool Cal, it Is indeed a pleasure in 
these red-hot dog days to read of 80 
:imposing and frigid a figure. He looms 
before us the reverse of a majestic 








iceberg. While the latter is seven- 
eighths submerged, we are convinced 
by these two charming works that our 
President is held up to our view in 
his magnificent entirety and that we 
need fear no subterranean collisions, 
for he has no depth at all, at all. 

The Calvin Coolidge of William 
Allen White, a liberal who ifs not yet 
tired, is a fit introduction to the Presi- 
dent’s own words» as contained in 
Slemp’s masterpiece. How much 
“mind” the latter book indicates we 
leave our charitable readers to judge. 
Both volumes, however, should be read 
by every thinking man, woman and 
child. They are a cross-section of the 
intellectual and political structure or 
institution who, which or that sits in 
the White House and presumably pre- 
sides over the destinies of our glorious 
nation. We choke with enthusiasm 
and must to save our very life go into 
the garden to cultivate the flowers. 














By Joseph 


M. FORSTER, in his review of 


E a new translation of Anatole 
® France's old study of Joan 
of Arc, chooses from many versions 
that of Shaw to weave his discussion 
by contrast. He has not fully under- 
stood Shaw, or he would have men- 
tioned the conflict between Protestant 
and Catholic, between individual opin- 
fon and collective authority, that the 
English dramatjst sees beneath Joan. 
And his remark that Shaw “plays the 
organ just like a true believer” at the 
end shows that he is one of the readers 
who have missed the irony. Nor is 
Forster quite fair to Anatole France, 
accusing him by implication of “pass- 
ing moral or medical judgments.” 
(And has Edith Cavell been cleared of 
the charge of using the Red Cross as 
a cloak for her spying, that Forster 
Jists her with Christ and the Maid of 
Orleans?) Finally, in his mention of 
recent “mental exercises” upon Joan of 
Arc, he has overlooked the most invig- 
orating of all, that won the last Gon- 
court prize—Joseph Delteil’s “Jeanne 
D'Arc.” 

Delteil is one of the youngest of 
French writers, a member of the new 
super-realistic school, 
masterpiece, “Cholera,” begins: “Dedi- 
cation: To God. Preface: Art, that’s 
me.” His book on the Maid is dedi- 
cated “to simple souls, to mad spirits, 
to children, to virgins, to angels...” 
He writes the book because he loves 
Joan: “that’s reason enough.” And he 
sees her as a girl of flesh and blood. 
Whether it be Mark Twain who 
makes her a saint, Voltaire who shows 
her a harlot, Shaw who makes her the 
moving creature of his philosophy, or 
France who makes her a starting- 
point for his kindly cynical observa- 
tions, the writers on Joan have failed 
to make her human. This is typical 
of the treatment of all the saints. Del- 
teil sweeps away all the rational or 
mystic trash, and refuses to see the 
Maid as anything but a real, a hearty 
girl. In childhood she leads the chil- 
dren of her neighborhood in a stone- 
fight against those of the nearby town, 
that favored the English. Tom-boy as 
she was, she blushed when the water 
came high along her legs, as she was 
going to the King. Had she been liv- 
ing today, behold: “a maid of 18, ‘cloche’ 
on her head, silk stockings. We must 
imagine her under our eyes, touch her 
with our hands. To imagine is to re- 
vive. She’s a stenographer, or perhaps 
a salesgirl ... small as a chicken; she 
was a chicken!” Not a victim of 
hysteria, not the catspaw of planning 
politicians (though these came swift 
upon her trail), but a healthy, human, 
husky country girl whose superstitious 
imagination grew out of her childhood 
play. Did not Babe Ruth knock ’em 
out for “The Giants” when he was 





ever a trifle too elegant and his 
metaphysics ever a trifle too theatri- 
cal, 

Only in the last two acts does he 
sharpen his pencil and pull himself 
out of indolent fancies to write a play. 
Only in the last two acts is there a 
clash of wills that produce resound- 
ing drama. Through these scenes the 
clash shuttles back and forth like a 
glinting thread—struggles between the 
rabbi and his doubts, between Sender 
and his conscience, between the dyb- 
buk and the bridegroom's party hasten- 
ing to the wedding, between the rabbi 
and the dybbuk. Even the dialogue 
here, without losing its ecstatic, sing- 
ing quality, grows tighter, firmer, more 
like healthy skin over a skeleton. 


Harbor Allen. 





Movie Operators Want More Pay 

While members of the local 306, mo- 
tion picture operators, are seeking 
wage increases of 20-40 per cent upon 
the expiration of their contract Sept 
1, 500 movie theatre owners organized 
in the Theatre Owners Chamber of 
Commerce have assessed themselves 
$500 each to fight the union’s demands. 
President Charles L. O'Reilly the 
employers said they would not “be 
forced into the position of paying their 
employes on a basis of 42 hours per 
week salary for 30 hours per week 


of 


“The True Joan” 
Another Aspect Often Overlooked 


in which hié, 








T. Shipley 


eight? Everyone else of her day, the 
King included, was equally supersti- 
tious. 

As important as the new picture of 
the Sainted Maid is Delteil’s recovery 
of her environment. Only Voltaire ap- 
proaches the description of those days, 
and the technique of the new writer ts 


. 





startlingly fitted for such scenes as the 
French camp before Joan came to it. 
The freedom of those days, hardly 
adaptable for brief quotation, writhes 
beneath the fury of the Maid—and 
vitalizes the volume . . . No considera- 
tion of Joan of Arc can hereafter neg- 
lect Delteil, who indeed brings a new 
method to the lives of saints—if not to 
all figures of history. ~All art, some- 
one has said, is contempor. ; 50, as 
far as we shall understand it, is all 
history. Delteil has made Joan alive 
today, as comprehensible as our sister, 
our neighbor in the subway, our sweet- 
heart. If she escape ns still, it fs not 
because she is saint, but because she 
is woman. More no man may hope. 





VEN during the days of Shakes- 

peare another prodigy was pre- 

paring to launch his virtues on a 
dazzled world: the divinely-guided 
Puritan.. The Puritan himself is not a 
bad sort; Clavin, we are. told, bowled 
of a Sunday. But in this life one must 
mind his “p’s” lest they grow inordi- 
nately; the Puritan seems always 
capitalized into the necessity either of 
attacking vice in others or of denying 
hypocrisy in himself, and he grows into 
the Puritan of blue Sundays and cen- 
sorship. 
“The influence of the Puritan reached 
its glorious peak in the triumph of 
decency known as the mid-Victorian 
period, when even tables had limbs in- 
stead of legs, when literature was 
judged by the morals of the author. 
In “Notorious Literary Attacks” (N. Y.: 
Boni & Liveright; $2.50) Albert Mordell 
has preserved some of the best known 
or most vehement of the attempts to 
proclaim that a morally “bad” man 
must produce an artistically bad work. 
Oscar Wilde’s remark, when the judge 
called a passage immoral, “You are 
right, your Honor; it’s very poorly 
written,” was reversed by these other- 
wise frequently intelligent critics, who 
insisted that the work was badly 
written because it was immoral—or in 
the few cases when they could not 
deny genius. it was that much more 
damnable. 


The comments of these nineteenth 
century writers ring strangely in our 
ears, yet some of the Watch and Ward 
Societies of today seem to echo their 
desires. “The bases of poetry are re- 
ligion and patriotism,” insists one. But 
social standing is apparently another 
standard, for Leigh Hunt, the com- 
moner, is roundly rated for dedicating 
a book to a lord in such familiar terms 
as “My dear Byron.” Today, however, 
the direct personal fire of these attacks 
is their most entertaining feature. 
Coleridge “seems to consider the 





mighty universe itself as nothing bet- 
ter than a mirror in which, with grin- 
ning and idiot self-complacency, he 
may contemplate the physiognomy of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge... So de- 
plorable a delusion as this has only 
been equalled by that of Joanna South- 
cote, who migtook a complaint of the 
bowels for the divine afflatus,-and be- 
lieved herself about to give birth to the 
regenerator of the world when sick 
unto death of an incurable and loath- 
some disease.” But Coleridge himself 
has been guilty of equal heat, as in his 
description of a rival's hero: “This | 
superfetation of blasphemy upon non- | 
sense—this felo de se and thief cap-| 
tain—this loathsome and leprous con- | 
fluence of robbery, adultery, mga ca 





and cowardly assassination—this mon- 

ster, whose best deed is the having | 
saved his betters from the degradation 

of hanging him by turning Jack Ketch 

to himself.” 

Shelley, we are told In another at- 
tack, possessed “bold convictions for a} 
young and inexperienced man, imper- 
fectly educated, irregular in his appli- 
cation, and shamefully dissolute in his 
conduct.” And on Byron: “Silence 
would be a very poor and a very use- 
less chastisement to be inflicted by us, 
or by any one, on a production whose 
corruptions have been so effectually | 
embalmed...” Even the calm Jane/| 
Eyre, now on the high school reading 
list, is “unpardonably” coarse in tone 
and language, exhibiting (though here, 
and in other moments, the reader to- | 
flay may agree with the thought be-| 
hind the too vehement phrases) the | 
love for “illegitimate romance” that 
popular education has gratified but not | 
disciplined, that fans the circulation of } 
the lurid love magazines of today. Of 




















amount of wealth, thus sustaining a 


few, or for the many? 


work.” The union operators want * 
closed shop in all projection booths, 


‘ 


Charlotte Bronteé’s book the critic adds 
that he is convinced the author (it was — 


Moral Criticism of Literature 





By William Lea 


signed “Currer Bell’) is a man, “for 
if we ascribe the book to a woman at 
all, we have no alternative but to 
ascribe it to one who has, for some 
sufficient reason, long forfeited the 
society of her sex.” 

It is interesting to see the work of 
poet laureate Tennyson hailed as gib- 
berish, to find that “if Mr. Swinburne 
can a second and a third time find a 
respectable publisher willing to issue a 
volume of the same stamp, crammed 
with pieces many a professional ven- 
dor of filthy prints might blush to sell 
if he only knew what they meant, Bng- 
lish readers will gradually acquire a 
truly delightful familiarity with these 
unspeakable foulnesses,” to hear 
Rosetti and others damned in The 
Fleshly School of Poetry, for effects 
“weakening to the intellect,” for 
“females who bite, scratch, scream, 
bubble, munch, sweat, writhe, twist, 
wriggle, foam and in a general way 
slaver over their lovers.” 

Sometimes such attacks as these are 
helpful, as that of Henley directed 
against the tin-god-Stevenson myth. 
Byron, hammered by critics, defied 
hem. by continuing to write poetry— 
which he has decided to abandon—and 
produced his best work. And when 
criticism destroyed Hardy the novelist 
it brought into being the perhaps 
greater Hardy the poet. But more 
often such vituperative attacks either 
crushed the author or aroused a re- 
sentful and vindictive spirit equally 
detrimental to his work. The critic 
has ‘become more temperate in his at- 
tacks; the example of these many ver- 
dicts that time has overridden and 
mocked should make him more mod- 
erate in his judgment. 
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HE day we got back from Nantucket 

T there was one of the worst rainstorms we 
have ever witnessed. In the midst of the 
deluge Funny Face, the sprightly young 
daughter of Isabel, our matriarchal black cat, 
went quietly into our bureau drawer and had 

a lovely tiger kittén by the name of Noah. 
Not to be outdone by any upstart of the 
younger generation, Isabe] proceeded to give birth to 
four tiger kittens the following morning, bringing up 
her total of known offspring during the colorful nine 
years of her existence to one hundred and twelve. 
As copies of the “Birth Control Review,” upon which 
she usually has her kittens were not available, Isabel 
selected the rotogravure section of the “The World,” 
the one that has the colored pictures with the red 
off register spang on the end of the lovely lady’s nose. 
It was no trick at all to name Noah, but we confess 

to some perplexity about naming the four 
Isabel. Siss, Boom and Ah might do for three of 
them, with a good, long tiger on the end, but we don’t 
want t& go around the place sounding like a Prince- 
ton cheer-leader every time it is necessary to ge 
our menagerie. It is our fond hope that some a. 
patient readers will come to the rescue with sugges- 


tigers 


tions for names. To anyone who sends us a really 
appropriate name for a week-old tiger kitten, whose 
sex is not yet determined, we will send an auto- 
graphed copy of “The Love Life of Isabel,” a master- 
piece of feline literature. 
Brother Irving Mandell asks us to comment on the 
recent raving of H. L. Mencken, anent Socialists. Dr. 
Mencken, apparently running short of copy for his 
canned column called “Hiring a Hall,’ broke out with 
the important news that Socialists are gullible and 
* that some of our former comrades who fled the ship 

during the war have taken up fasting, anti-vivisec- 
This, 
says the learned Baltimorean, is because Socialists are 
more tender-minded,than their practical co-patriots 
and they will fall for almost anything. 

I wish that somehow critics of Socialists could get 
Dur- 


tion, Free Love, numerology and chiropractice. 


together and agree on just what Ails Socialists. 
ing the war I heard an officer of the Intelligence 
(laughter and applause) Division make a somewhat 


similar crack to Mencken's. He said that Mr. 
Lenin's trouble was that he looked at the world 
through rose-colored glasses. All Socialists are 


dreamers, said this soothsayer, and they would be 

all right if. they would only get in touch with reali- 

ties. Then he implied they would at once cease be- 
ing Socialists and become gzyp artists like himself. On 
the other hand, I have had it dinned into me by all 
my extreme left wing friends that Socialists have lost 
their idealism and that when they get interested in 
things like rents and strikes and subways and coal 
they are losing their souls and that what the Party 
needs is VISION. 

I guess we all will gladly admit that Socialists do 
go in for vegetarianism, anti-vivisection und 
weiter. Some of them even pay fifty cents to read 
in “The American Mercury” every month what a low- 
down State Tennessee But does Mr. Mencken 
mean to imply that falling for fads is a peculiarly 
Socialist habit? As we recall it, it was a group of 
ostentatiously tough-minded Republicans who put the 
late Warren Gamaliel Harding into the White House. 
Mr. Mencken will hardly accuse the boys of the Ohio 
Gang of being tender idealists, and yet most of them 
found their way to the darkened parlor of a lady 
astrologer in Washington and had her tell them how 
the forthcoming primaries were going to turn out by 
reading the signs of the Zodiac. Table tapping is said 
to be a popular sport among the eminently practical 
members of Cal's Cabinet and, speaking of Cal, it 
wasn’t the Socialists who believed that he was a 
strong, silent man who would make an ideal Presi- 
dent. 

The truth is that we are, all of us, a gullible folk, 
Socialist and non-Socialist alike. Otherwise there 
would never be any advertising, Stock Exchange, 
whiskey bottle labels or Western movies. As we un- 
derstand Mr. Mencken's attitude toward the capitalist 
system, he thinks it would be swell if it were run by 
a group of highly intelligent and sophisticated philoso- 
phers, the Supermen of Herr Nietzsche. 

As it is, he sees it everywhere in the hands of a 
bunch of Babbitts, whose mental status that of 
Mr. Coolidge’s pet pike. These overlords of ours he 
attacks with great gusto, jeering at their folkways, 
religion and literary tastes. He is suffering under the 
naive delusion that by this method he will hurt their 
‘feelings and that they will stop going to Rotarian 
banquets and take up biology and scientific research. 
In fact, in a recent column of his, he seriously pro- 
posed biology as a cure for Babbittry. 

Now, if this isn’t evidence of gullibility on Mr. 
Mencken's part, we are willing to read all the speeches 
of Nicholas Murray Butler. That you can cure a go- 
getter by telling him that he should substitute a 
microscope for a mid-iron indicates a faith in the, 
mutability of human nature that is not possessed by 
the most ardent Socialist. 

Over in New Jersey they are rattling the bones of 
some four-year-old skeletons and they have jugged 
a stock broker and a simple-minded gentleman 
wears a fireman’s hat and appears slightly. balmy. 
The intriguing “Pig Woman” has once more taken the 
stand with her story of midnight rides on a braying 
mule and the roaming leopard has been shoved right , 
off the front page. All of this makes merry reading 
for the tabloid gulpers and brightens up an other- 
wise dull summer for the city rooms. Just why peo- 
ple should get so het up about a couple of four-year- 
old murders we know not, but knowing something of 
Jersey. politics we would not learn that 
someone is out to make a political rep for himself. 
KM was not so long ago that one Charles Whitman 
walked into the Governor's chair of the Empire State 
by means of filling another of in Sing 
Sing. By convicting Becker and his pals Charlie 
got himself such fame that when the voters tired of 
him he fled to the bosom of the traction trust and 
was recently made head of the New York bar. If 
the New Jersey gum-shoe artists can pin something 
on an harassed old her 
relatives there may political 
where in the mess. 

Miss Ellen Wilkinson, M. P., head of 
Miners’ Delegation that is here to raise 
the women and children of the coal fields, 
thé strike is by no means-over and that every cent 
you give now will help the miners win a well-déserved 
victory. You can to British 
Miners’ Relief Committee, Room 900, 70 Fifth avenue, 
New York City. 
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(Continued from Last Week) 
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Compensation vs. Confiscation 


HE proletarian regime would 
T probably seek the road to ecom- 

pensation, Kautsky contended, 
and payment of the eapitalists and 
landowners. At first, such compensa- 
tion would cause a stream of profit to 
flow to the capitalist class, However, 
it would have great advantage over the 
method of confiscation. For every in- 
crease in social wealth would hence- 
forth afthere to the good of all society. 
Furthermore,” “as soon as all the cap- 
italist wealth had taken the form of 
bonds of states, municipalities and co- 
operatives, it would be possible to raise 
progressive income, property, and in- 
heritance taxes to a height which until 
then was impossible. The property 
which today is so hard to find then 
lies in broad daylight. It would then 
only be necessary to declare that all 
bonds must be public and it would be 
-known exactly what was the value of 
every property and every capitalist in- 
come. The tax would then be raised 
as high as desired without the possi- 
bility of tax frauds.” 

It would also he impossible to avoid 
taxes through emigration, as the tax 
could simply be taken from the inter- 
est before it was paid out. 

“The disadvantage of direct confisca- 
tion of all capitalist# would be that 
such confiscation would strike all, the 
small and the great, thdse utterly use- 
less to Labor and those the most es- 
sential to labor in the same manner.” 
Confiscation through taxation, more- 
over, “permits the disappearance of 
capitalist through a _ long 
drawn proceeding the 
exact degree in which the new order 
is established and its benevolent in= 
fluence made perceptible. It makes it 
possible to extend the process of con- 
fiscation over a decade so that it will 
be fully operative in the new genera- 
tion. . Confiscation in this way loses 
its harshness, it becomes more accept- 
able and less painful. 


pro pert i 


out process in 


The more peace- 


By HARRY 


ful the conquest by the proletariat is 
attained and the more firmly organized 
and enlightened it is, thk more we can 
expect that the primitive forms of con- 
fiscation will be softened.” 

Kautsky on Incentives 

After the revolution, the, successful 
proletariat will have the gigantic task 
of keeping industry going. What in- 
centives will be brought into play? 
“Certainly not the whip of hunger and 
still less that of physical compulsion. 
If there are people who think that a 
victory of the proletariat is to estab- 
lish a prison regimentation where each 
ene can be assigned his labor by his 
superior then they know the proletarian 
regime very poorly. The proletariat 
which will then make its own laws 
has a much stronger instinet for free- 
dom than any of the servile and pe- 
dantic professors who are crying about 
the prison like character of the new 
state, 

“The victorious proletariat will never 
be satisfied with any prison or bar- 
rack-like regulations. Moreover, it has 
no need of anything of the hind since 
it has other means at its command to 
hold the laborer to his labor.” Custom 
can be depended on to keep large 
masses of people at their work. “I 
am convinced that whea ence labor 
loses its repulsive character of over- 
work and when the hours of labor are 
reduced in a reasonable degree, cus- 
tom alone will suffice to hold the great 
majority of workers in regular work 
in factories and mines.” 

A much stronger motive is the disci- 
pline of the proletariat. “If the union 
once recognizes the necessity of the 
unbroken regular progress of labor we 
may be sure that the interest of the 
whole is so great that scarcely a single 
member will leave his post. The same 
force that the proletariat uses today 
to destroy production will then become 
an effective means to secure the regu- 
lar continuance of social The 
higher the economic organization de- 
velops today the better the outlook for 
the undisturbed progress of production 


labor. 





after the conquest of political power 
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by the proletariat.” 

However, it must be realized that the 
discipline of the proletariat is not mil- 
itary discipline. It is self-imposed, 
democratic discipline,a free submission 
to self-chosen leadership and to the 
decisions of the majority of their own 
comrades. A democratic regime would 
from the beginning seek to organize 
production democratically, The main- 
tenance of social discipline can only 
be achieved in that manner. Of course 
industries differ a good deal in their 
make-up and require varying forms of 
democratic organization. In som: in- 
stances the workers would elect deie- 
gates who would constitute a sort of a 
parliament for the purpose of adjust- 
ing labor conditions and controlling the 
government of the machinery. In other 
instances, the control would undoubt- 
edly be in the hands of the union, and 
still others would be _ cooperatively 
managed. 

A Socialist regime may more and 
more also depend on the attractive 
power of labor. Labor should be made 
a pleasure, rather than a burden, and 
as ihe proletarian regime develops, with 
shorter hours, more hygienic surround- 
ings and a more friendly atmosphere, 
the labor process will gradually lose its 
repulsive side. 

Socialism and Money 

Labor would be pa‘d in money. Many 
advocaté the abolition of money. But 
money “is the simplest means known 
up to the present time which makes it 
possible in as complicated a mechanism 
as that of the modern productive proc- 
ess with its far-reaching division of 
labor, to secure the circulation of prod- 
ucts and their distribution to the in- 
dividual members of society.” 

Increase of Production 

One of.the “first tasks of a prole- 
tarian regime would be to increase 
production in order to satisfy the 
enormous demands that would be made 
upon it. Production eould be increased 
by concentrating the total production 
in the most perfect industrial plants 
and throwing all those out of opera- 


tion which do not attain a definite 





standard, and, in the second place, by 
utilizing the best laber saving devices, 
byproducts, ete. Revisionists have 
criticised those who believe that indus- 
try is ripe for socialization on the 
ground that in miany industries the 
number of private plants is very great, 
and it wotld take a cofisiderable time 
for competition te destroy the smaller 
plants. The answer to this is that 
while society might expropriate all of 
the plants at once, it would operate 
only the best equipped large indusStries. 
In the textile industry in Germany, for 
instance, of the 200,000 textile estab- 
lishments there are only 800 plants em- 
ploying more than 200 laborers. For 
the state to oper&te these 800 is not an 
im possibility. 

“Here again there is another sig- 
nificant point of view. Our opponents 
and the pessimists in our own ranks 
measure the ripeneas of our present 
society for social production by the 
number of fuins which are strewn 
around it and of which it is incapable 
of ridding itself. Over and over again 
the great number of little industries 
that still exist is triumphantly pointed 
out. But the ripeness of Socialism 
does not depend on the number of lit- 
tle industries that yet remain, but 
upon the number of great industries 
which already exist. Without a devel- 
oped great industry Socialism is im- 
possible. Where, however, a great in- 
dustry exists to a considerable degree 
it is easy for a Socialist saciety to con- 
centrate production and quickly to rid 
itself of the little industry.” 

Production would also be increased 
as a result of the increase in wages. 
For “the raising of wages in industry 
would set free a large number of labor 
powers whose existence today is 
merely parasitic. They maintain a 
wretched existence today in their Httle 
shops, not because these shops are a 
necessity but because their successors 
are in despair of finding their bread 
in any other place or because they can- 
not earn enough by wage labor and 
seek a supplementary occupation.” 





(To be continued next week.) 
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(Continued from last week) 
“And then you and Hugh would 
fight_to_see who would get to lie -be- 
hind the stove, so tired and stuffed 

with food you two boys were.” 
“Gheat days, eh, mother, 





days of real! 


sport!” | 

“And don’t you remember the long | 
strike of 1893, and your first news- | 
paper route?” 


‘Tll say I do.” 4 

“Your two dollars a week were a | 
great help, Danny. And we lost the} 
strike, and again in 1896, and in 1905. | 
And you boys always helped. I don't | 
know what we'd done without you 
boys.” 

So they talked, wresting a vicarious | 
happiness out of the illusory memories | 
of past But, usual, they | 
talked themselves back into reality | 
and into pain. 5 

Dan glanced at the clock. He had! 
been with his mother an hour. He 
had been generous today. He had to| 
return, He mumbled his 
kissed her on the cheek, and went out. | 

To his surprise, he heard his ypother | 
tapping on the window, and turning, | 
he saw her beckoning him to come| 
back. 





| 


days. as 


excuses, | 


all afternoon, but I hatedto——” she 
said, when he had returned to the liv- 


they hadn't even told him. Why, they 


family circle! 

He turned to his mother. She was 
crying softly. 

He forgot himself. He saw some- 


thing of what the marriage meant to 





her. He knelt beside her. He put his | 
arms around her, and pressed his face 
against her shoulder. 

“There, there, mother.” 

“I wish I never had you children 


sometimes. You're all gone now 


4 


AN resolved to do something un- | 
usual for his mother. He talked | 
Agatha first. | 
mother on a 
were to g0 
spend a fort- 


—all.” 


D 


He proposed to tak 
trip to California 
by .the Southern route, 


his plan over with 
e his 


They 


by Christmas. After Dan had showed 
his wife that he could study legisla- 
tive bills en route, and could also sur- 


non the 





| 


| 


Colorado River, sNe was enthusiastic. 
The project meant much pleasant 
preparation for Dan He had to call} 
at the Bloomquist delicatessen store 
and hold friendly council with Oscar 
and Lil, while Oscar, ! r ist a 
red, and his eyes just as eager, tied 
| up packages of groceries. He called 
at the home of Robley Minturn, now a 
national officer of the P. O. E. and 
1eld high conference with Maude Ram- 
sey Minturn, who was just as pretty 
and plump as ever Even Ralph,/ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| ferences 


|} fond of Ralph 


Maude’s idol, had his 





share in the con- 
Dan had learned to be quite 
All of Maude’s and | 


ing-room. 

“Well, go on, mother.” 

“Alice and Hugh were married last 
night.” 

“Married?” 

He was amazed, but beneath his 
amazement flowed an uncertain sense | 
of pain, jealousy, loneliness. Why, if 


had shut him out completely from the | § 


night at Los Angeles, and return home| 


By M. H. 


Bob’s dire prophecies as to Ralph's 
disastrous. and precipitate marriage 
had proved untrue. His bride, the 
dowdy, stout Adelaide Grubb, proved 
to be an energetic and daring busi- 
ness woman. The firm of Ramsey & 
Grubb, advertising counsellers, was 
handling accounts with the leading 
Twin City business houses; and they 
had a baby, too—Pellett Grubb Ram- 
sey—who was a sturdy replica of his 
mother. Before Dan had finished his 
rounds he had been in the home of his 
sister Nell, now Mrs. Al Erickson, who 
had been married but a year. 

Of course, Hugh and Alice were not 
consulted, but when Mother Minturn 
offered objections to the scheme on 
the ground that she could not leave 
“father,” Alice let it be known that 
she would take old Tom into her home. 

Trunks had to be purchased. A new 
wardrobe had to be bought for Dan's} 
mother—a process Agatha took part in. | 
All in all, there had not been such 
pleasant stir in the various Minturn 
households for years. It was almost 
like a family reunion. Dan’s plan re- 
ceived universal approbation. Even 
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Northwest 
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Hugh said, “It's 
he's ever done.” 

On the day of departure, the children 
all gathered at the old home—with 
the exception of Hugh. There were 
jokes and sly bits of advice. 

“Now don’t take any wooden nickles, 
mother,” Robley said. “And be sure 
to get on the Pullman the night they 
change the sheets.” There was laugh- 
ter, 

Dan, looking very important and re- 
sponsible went about strapping suit 
cases, While Mother Minturn fussed 
with her new hat. 

Agatha, who was to drive the travel- 
ers to the station, drove up in her new 
car promptly at the hour appointed. 
Robley picked up the baggage and 
started for the door. Dan turned to 
take Mrs. Minturn’s arm, but was sur- 
prised to find her face drawn and wan. 
Her mouth was clenched in a-set line. 

“I'm not going, Dan,” she asserted. 
“It’s no use, I just can't.” 

Dismay among all the children. 
Pleadings, gentle ridicule, mild invec- 
tive, all were of no avail. 

“Its no use,” she said 


the whitest thing 





over and 


over. “I can't go. It’s so far, J'd 
rather stay home. What doés an old 
woman like me want to be wandering 





about the country for?” 

Dan was at first inclined to be angry. 
It seemed to be a signal act of ingrati- 
tude on his mother’s part to refuse so 
fine a gift. It was incredible. But her 
wan face, her trembling hands, the 
positively fearful look in her eyes, as, 
in her imagination, she surveyed the 
endless miles of travel before her, per- 
suaded him not to upbraid her. 

“Well, mother,” he said. “If you 
don't want to go, you don't have to 
go. But I wish you had told me a 
week ago. You don't know what you 
are missing, I know that much.” 

She gave a little, startled shake of 
her head. 

“Well, if I done without California 
all these years, I can do without it now. 
Won't you all stay for supper.” 

(To Be Continued Next Week) 





How can you have justice when you 
put private robbers ‘in prison while 
public robbers are seen in purple and 
gold ?—Cato. 





“I've been wanting to tell you, Danny, | g 
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“A. F. of L. Starts 
Fur Strike Inquiry” 
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Bad Debts 
And Bad Faith 








SEE by the papers that Clemenceau, the 
I French Tiger, has asked Cal to have @ 
heart. and forget about those billions 

France is supposed to owe me and you and 

that Cal turned him down cold. 

. Now, in the firet place, if a tiger asked a favor of 
me, I'd grant it right then and there. In the second 
place, I'm willing any time to forgive France the 
money it owes me as an example te my creditors ta 
de the same. 

oe # +8 

One of my illustrious colleagues, Jonathan Swift, 
said once: “It is against my principle te pay interest est 
and against my interest te pay principal,” and them's- 
my sentiments exactly. 

There ought to be a law against debts, be they pri- 
vate, public, national or international. Debts impatr 
a fellow's appetite and disturb his slumber. Whén @ 
man is in debt he walks the sunny side of the street 
in July and@ the shady side in January to dodge his 
creditors. He sneaks through back yards and alleys 
and carries an umbrella on cloudless days te hide his 
face behind. } 

Some of the dearest friends I ever had I lost be- 
cause I loaned them a few lousy dollars and vice 
versa. So, I say, if any one of you owes mé two bits 
or four bits or even six bits forget it and EF do the 
same with thé hundreds or so I may owe some of you. 

* « 7 

But to come back to that French debt something 
must be done to remove the aggravation or there will 
be no end to our troubles. They are already mob- 
bing visiting Americans over there and if these folks 
heave rocks at Americans who come to them to spend 
money, what wouldn't they do if these same Ameri- 
cans had come looking for jobs or mooching for hand- 
outs? As it is, about the only two European capitals 
where American tourists and dollars are still treated 
with respect are Berlin and Moscow. And it is rather 
humiliating to realize that the only house a fellew 
is still welcome in is the one where he hurled bricks 
through the windows the night béfore. 

On the other hand, while I am perfectly willing te 
let by-gones be gone for good as far as the French 
debt to me is concerned, I want France to do the 
same in regard to Russia. It is true France spent all 
her kale and most of her cannon fodder to make the 
world safe for democracy, but Russia, under the Czar, 
sacrificed even more for the good cause than all the 
allied crusaders together. 

This point is persistently ignored by the allied press 
and statesmen. They.never grow tired telling us 
how much they sacrificed on the altar of demgcracy, 
but never a word about the undisputed fact that Rus- 
sia lost more in dead and wounded while battling for 
government of, by, etc., for the people, than all the 
other allies combined. 

Indeed, if it had not bee 
Russians that the Czar o° rand dukes started 
to pour into Germany y before the Germang 
managed to break into gium our beloved partners 
over there would have been licked to a standstill three 
years before our first doughboy landed in Europe. 

If the world is at last safe for democracy, as any- 
body can see, the credit belongs entirely te Ruasiz 
and to Czaristic Russia, at that. So while I am 
heartily in favor of cancelling the French War debt 
to me, I want France and her buddies to be just as 
liberal toward Russia as I am with them. : 

I don't mind being called a Shylock, but Ill be 
derned if I let a Shylock call me Shylock, and that 
is exactly what their conduct amounts to. They say 
to me “Let our corpses cancel your filthy dollars” and 
then they turn to Russia and say: “We got your 
rubes, now shell out the rubles, too.” 


Don’t Get Too Chesty 


“The myth of the ‘melting pot’ has been exploded. 
Face to fate with the inescapable fact that thé United 
States can not find room, or houses, or food, for the 
surplus populations of the rest of the world, Ameri- 
cans have not hesitated to abandon the twin fallacies 
which seemed to mean so much a generation or two 
ago. We realize now, as we never realized before, 
that people who are unwanted in the lands of their 
birth have no ‘right’ to an asylum here.” 

Thus spoke an “honorable” congressman on the floor 


of the House—and richer rot has rarely been utteréd. 
. . * 


the twelve million 





America may not be able to feed the surplus popu- 
lation of the rest of the world, but. it could feed thé 
surplus population of Europe and still have & few 
crackers left, 

Texas, for instance, is larger and as far as fertility 
fs concerned, much richer than Germany and Switzer- 
land combined, and yet supports fewer people than live 
in the mountains of the little Switzerland alone. 

In the Mississipp! delta are 25 million acres of vir- 
gin land, which if relieved of its virginity, would teed 
25 million people, and do it easily, for there is no 
more productive soil on earth unless it is the cele- 
brated valley of the Nile. 

7 . . 

Another important point overlooked by the learned 
Solon is—that if the people who were unwanted in 
the land of their birth had not come over here, théré 
would be precious few people in this country. 

The Puritans, for instance, were unwanted in thé 
land of their birth—so were the cavaliers—and the 
Quakers—and the “forty-eighters” of Germany—and 
a good many more I could mention. 

s a . 

Then besides these near desirables, there were mil- 
lNons of emigrants who were anything but desirable 
from the viewpoint of “100 percenters.” 

For centuries, the back door of every European 
poorhouse, prison and reformatory led to the “land 
of the free and the home of the brave.” 

And yet even these people made respectable ane 
cestors for our wealthy patriots, 

s . *. 

I know nothing about the antecedents of that jinge 
Congréssman—but I bet dollars to doughnuts that, 
with a little diligence, he will have no trouble in find- 
ing a few jail-birds roosting in the family tree. 

The fact is—there has been a tremendous improve- 
ment in the character of emigrants since the days 
when Virginia planters acquired future colonial 
“grand dames” by swapping tobacco bales for Lon- 
don “street walkers,” and when felons, paupéers and 
pickpockets were sent over héeré by the shipload. 


Adam Coaldigger. 





Immortality of Influence 
O, may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence: live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in seorn 
For miserable aims that end with self, 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night liké staré, 
And with their mild persistence urge man’s 
To vaster issues. ¥ 

Such is heaven. 
—George Eliot. 
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“The nineteenth triennial convention 
of the Bakery and Confectionary 


Me Workers “has just terminated with a 


record of achievement that few unions 
can boast, The sessions were charac- 
“terized by an obvious will-to-do-good. 
Plans were laid to fight the Bread 
Industry and request was made of the 


A. F. of L. to create a Food Indus- 


tries Department. Not the least of 




























































» the accomplishments involved the New 


York market. The five Jewish locals 
had asked to amalgamate into one 
single union. The convention agreed 
to their request in principle and asked 
the Executive Board to decide whether 
it would be more feasible to arrange 
to have the contracts of the different 
locals expire at the same time. A 
decision must be made before the end 
of this year, At the same time the 
consolidation of the New York bakers’ 
locals with the independent Amalga- 
mated Food Workers was _ faced 
equally. As explained in the last is- 
sue of the New Leader the chief 
obstacle was jurisdictional. Would 
the Amalgamated agree to give up 
the shops in which Jewish bread is 
made, which it controlled. The eon- 
vention left the Jewish locals and the 
A. F. W. to decide this among them- 
selves. Otherwise, the Bakers’ Union 
agreed to re-charter the seceded 
Amalgamated locals and charter the 
new ones, undertake an organization 
campaign and place the members of 
the independent union in the same 
standing in the beneficiary system of 
the Bakers’ Union as they were in their 
own organization. In accordance with 
this plan, the Amalgamated agreed to 
turn over its benefit fund of thirty- 
two thousand dollars to its new parent 
organization. Fifteen thousand dollars 
were also appropriated to the New 
York unions for court expenses in 
fighting a stab organization of bakers 
backed by the bosses. Finally, the 
convention agreed to wage an organ- 
ization campaign among the unorgan- 
ized candy and biscuit makers. The 
Bakery and Confectionary Workers 
proved themselves a progressive uhion. 


HAT a contrast there is between 
W the behavior of the Amalga- 

mated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Workers in the 
New York subway strike with that of 
thé «Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees in the 
pier strike in the same city. In the 
one case, the “regular” union adopted 
a policy of watchful waiting for fear 
of sacrificing its dignity in a losing 
cause and then offering little encour- 
agemen: to the strikers when they did 
inquire about affiliation. In the other, 
Harry J. Chapman, general representa- 
tive of the Brotherhood, took hold of 
the situation and organized the men, 
who had struck against the New York 
Marine Company for an increase of 
wages from fifty to seventy-five cents 
an hour with time and a half for over- 
time and holidays. These workers are 
engaged in unloading tropical and 
semi-tropical fruit, which is likely to 
rot if not moved to its selling destina- 
tion. 

Whether it is true or not that the 
company has obtained sufficient strike- 
breakers to obviate serious losses is 
immaterial. Persistent picketing may 
make a dent even in this field of the 
unskilled. The company insists these 
workers are only “fiodters” and at the 
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same time claims that one hundred of 
their “regular” mien are on the job. 
There is a slight consistency. Organ- 
izer Chapman is asking that the work- 
ers prove their stability by sticking to 
their new union. At any rate, if he 
gets them organized he may be able to 
bring them under the provisions of the 
new Railroad Labor Law as represen- 
tatives of, the workers. 

We hesitate to draw any moral, but 
we recall that the Brotherhood has re- 
cently been expelled from the A. F. of 
L. because of a jurisdictional dispute 
with the Teamsters. We wonder that 


Federation of Labor whether it would 
hesitate to jump in and organize these 
unorganized for fear of stepping on the 
jurisdictional toes of half a dozen craft 
unions. 


THE WOMAN WORKER 
GETS THE CRUMBS 


Special Bulletin No. 143, recently is- 
sued by the New York State Bureau of 
Statistics and Information, contrasts 
the earnings and employment of men 
and women in the factories of that 
State for the years 1923-1925. Once 
more the fact is borne home that wom- 
en in industry are still at a disadvan- 
tage. Their earnings are half as much 
as men. The former received $17.45 a 
week, the latter $31.63. Not only that 
but women are restricted to a narrow 
range of occupations. Sixty per cent 
of them are in either the clothing or 
textile groups and ten per cent more 
in the food industries. Very few are 
employed in well paying manufactur- 
ing connected with building, where a 
boom has been in progress in recent 
years. Where women are employed 
they are especially afflicted with the 
evil of irregularity of employment. 
Their pay-rolls particularly fluctuate 
much more violently from dull season 
to busy season’ than those of men. 
And this is the age of the new woman! 


THE LABOR “BOSS” 
AGAIN 


The obtaining of an injunction by 
Joseph ‘Feldman, president, Brooklyn 
Local 2717 of the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
against five union officials once more 
reminds us that not all the corruption 
in labor organizations exists where 
accusations by factions contending for 
power fly thickest. The building trades 
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unions are always peaceful. Tranquil- 
ity reigns because good wages and 
steady employment permit the labor 
“boss” to do as he pleases. The court 
proceedings referred to above reveal a 
disgraceful state of affairs, wherein 
the officials of the New York City Dis- 
trict Council of the Carpenters arbi- 
trarily refused to permit the duly 
elected representatives of the local to 
take office and insisted upon cdntinu- 
ing in power their’ own appointees. 
The referee ordered an accounting of 
the two hundred thousand dollars that 
have passed through the treasury of 
the local and restrained the tyrannical 
officials from interfering with the af- 
fairs of the local. Feldman and his 
followers are Socialistic and, therefore, 
dared to buck the machine. L. &. 


COMMUNISTS REPORTED 
AGAINST MATTEOTT! FUND 


In connection with a report that 
Communists in Czechoslovakia are 











if it were still a part of the American, 
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Pp”. TERS’ organizations are 
1795, both in New York City. 


C., founded in 18/5. 
beneficiary and _ economic 
supremacy. 


LASS-CONSCIOUS trade unionism 
C has made so little impression in 
the United States, even to this 
day, that it is not at all surprising that 
fifty fo seventy-five years 4g0, when 
the country was just becoming indus- 
trialized, that printers had no concep- 
tion of the union as an instrument of 
class struggle. They were, then, more 
concerned with the elementary task of 
separating the beneficiary functions 
from the economic. After all, Ameri- 
can trade unions have accepted the 
psychology and organizational form «‘ 
the benefit and fraternal orders. The 
early typographical societies, as we 
have seen, started out as mutual as- 
sistance groups. It gradually dawned 
upon the more alert printers that bene- 
fit. systems kept many craftsmen out of 
the union fold because of the resulting 
high initiation fees and dues. At the 
convention of National Typographical 
Union in 1853 the unorganized book 
and job printers of New York City, 
indeed, made such a specific complaint. 
Their plea for a separate union was 
turned down, but a resolution was 
passed requiring subordinate unions 
that “as yet retain the ‘beneficiary 
system’.to alter their rules so as to 
admit to their fellowships such mem- 
bers of the craft who wish to be ad- 
mitted for trade protection merely.” 
This turned out to be only an expres- 
sion of opinion, but it did help in de- 
fining the functions of a trade union. 
At any rate, proposals in 1853 and 1854 
to adopt secret passwords, grip, signs 
and ritual for “creating a stronger bond 
of brotherhood among the craft” were 
permanently turned down. ‘On the 
other hand, the identity of interests of 
labor and capital was repeatedly af- 
firmed. As President Robert C. Smith 
said in 1858: “It is our hope to 80 
soften the asperities of weak human 
nature that the employer as well as 
the employe shall so harmonize in feel- 
ing that their interests shall always 
be identical.” Or a resolution 1882: 
“Whatever tends to the interest of em- 
ployers must of necessity benefit our- 
selves...” ; 


Local Unions 
Were Unstable 


One of the prime tasks of the Typo- 
graphical Union was to forward its 
organization work. Unions came and 
went like mushrooms, Many were 
killed by strikes that had to fail for 
lack of funds and support from the na- 
tional organization, Many lost their 
charters for not paying dues, frequent- 
ly returning to good standing after a 
lapse of time. The years of depression 
following the panics of 1857 and 1873 
increased the casualties. The Civil 
War estranged the Southern unions, 
though with the cessation of hostilities 
they quickly resumed their former. re- 
lations. By 1878 the membership had 
sunk from a peak of 10,000 to a trough 
of 4,000. The number of delegates to 
the annual conventions declined. In 
the ’80s the tide turned. The member- 
ship soon passed the 16,000: mark.’ Old 
unions were rechartered, frequently 
with new numbers, in order to fill in 








warning contributors to the Matteotti 
Fund being raised by the German So- 
cialists of that republic,in accord with 
the resolution of the. Socialist and 
Labor International, that their money 
will be used for “counter-revolution- 
ary” purposes, thé Zurich 6ffice of the 
S. L. I. has issued the following state- 
ment: 

“The Communists are feeling some 
concern that the fund is to be used 
for “countries without democracy”— 
to which unfortunately Russia belongs. 
In countries ruled by Bolsheviki there 
is just as little freedom for the So- 
cialist movement as in countries ruled 
by Fascisti, indeed perhaps in some 
cases even less. The Socialist and 
Labor International has never failed 
to help the Socialist Parties of Russia, 
which are affiliated with it, in so far 
as this has been possible, and in the 
future also it will not cease doing so. 
As to whether the Matteotti Fund 
might some time be used for helping 
democracy in countries ruled by Bol- 
sheviki, this is a matter for the So- 
cialist and Labor International itself, 
and only it, to decide. At present all 
possible means are needed to save 
those victims of specific Fascism—in 
Italy.” 
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gaps in the numerical sequence. 

The unfortunate state which charac- 
terized the Typographical Union in the 
first three decades of its existence ex- 
cited the efforts of its active mem- 
bers to cope with the problem of 
organization. A fraternal delegate 
from Nova Scotia had been seated in 
the 1837 convention of the National 
Typographical Society. In 1865 the 
jurisdiction of the National Typo- 
graphical Union was extended to 
Canada and four years later the name 
International Typographical Union 
was adopted, in keeping with the new 
policy. 


The Executive 

Unwieldy 

When the National Typographical 
Union was founded in 1852 the cus- 
tom was carried on of having the 
president appoint an executive com- 
mittee consisting of one representa- 
tive from each typographical union to 
execute the resolutions adopted by the 
convention and to collect information 
That, in short, was 


on trade matters. 

all the organization work, if it can 
be characterized as such, that was 
done at the beginning. With the in- 
crease in the number of locals the 


executive committee became unwieldy. 
It had had slight usefulness at the! 
best and was abolished. Toward the 


of any craft in the United States, 
dates back to 1776, the first organization to 
Of existing printers’ 
unions, the one with the longest continuous existence, 
probably of any craft, is No. 101, at Washington, D. 
In the ‘early organizations the 
functions 


II. Gathering Strength (1853-1888) 


What Has Happened Before 


among the oldest 
The first strike 


country. 


struggled for 


There were many local unions scattered throughout the 
The necessity for common action on traveling 
cards, apprenticeship and 
printers working below the union scale of wages, led to 
the formation of the National Typographical’ Society in 
1836. This body lasted three years. 
National Convention of Journeymen Printers took place. 
The need for a legislative body led to its being replaced 
by the National cnn Union in 1852. 


“‘rats,"" the term applied to 


In 1850 the first 
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the new constitution was adopted, his 
position was abolished., Seven dis- 
tricts were created with an organizer 
at the head of each, who was also a 
member of the executive council. 


Unorganized 
Prove a Thorn 


The unorganized printers became a 
thorn in the side of the union. They 
made excellent strikebreakers. Those 
in the country districts were particu- 
larly available at times of a walkout 
or lockout. Yet it was not until 1864 
that the first steps were taken to 
unionize them. In that year working 
ecards and permits were inaugurated 
for members in good standing, while 
“conditional membership” cards were 
issued to their rural fellow-craftsmen 
as a first step in keeping tab on them. 
The scheme failed because’ reliance 
was placed upon the local printers to 
carry it through. Somewhat later 
(1868) three months were set aside 
during which time amnesty would be 
granted to all suspended, expelled or 
penalized members of the union who 
should make application for same at 
their local unions. The latter did not 
take advantage of this opportunity to 
regain their. wayward brothers and 
thus minimize the scabbing danger. 
Comparatively few pardons were 
granted, for not many persons were 
urged to ask for them. 

It is plain that at the bottom of 
all the difficulties was the problem of 
finance, for if the central body could 
direct the. general organizing activities 
and come to the rescu>z of locals in 
distress with money contributed’ by 
the more fortunate units, then success 
would be assured. But the individual 
unions hogged their own treasuries. 


Oberly Faces 
The Problem / 


John H. Oberly has the honor of 
being the first president of the Typo- 
grephical Union to. devote himself es-. 
pecially’to this question. /In his an- 
nual report in 1867, the most compre- 
hensive submitted up to that time, he 
pointed out that when all is said and 
done that practically the only thing 
that bound the union printers together 
at that time. was the traveling. card 
system,, which gave workers mutual 
recognition in each other’s cities. He 
declared that’ what was needed were 
(1) a new constitution which would 
grant power to the local unions in- 
stead of deriving its own from them; 
(2) a uniform constitution for subordi- 
nate unions, and (3) a national fund. 
President Oberly had thought the mat- 
ter out so carefully that he even sub- 
mitted the necessary constitutions and 
laws to effect these changes. Carried 
away by his enthusiasm, the conven- 
tion adopted his proposals, A small 
number of locals, however, led by Sa- 
vannah, protested against the legality 
of the action on the ground that any 
alterations in the constitution had to 
be proposed at one convention and 
voted upon at the next. When the 
meeting adjourned, opposition’ to the 
new plans began to develop so strong- 
ly that President Oberly thought it 
wise not to proclaim them, although 
they had received a technical ratifica- 
tion. At the convention of the fol- 
lowing year (1868) his ‘measures were 
once more proposed and laid over for 
consideration until the next conven- 
tion. The national consitution was 
adopted in 1869 with such important 
modifications as to destroy the orig- 
inal intention to subordinate local 
unions to the central body. The plans 
for a uniform constitution and a na- 
tional fund were not even discussed. 
President Oberly’s ideas, however, 
lingered. They were presented in one 
form or another at various times. The 
central concept was the national fund 
for strike purposes. The chief objec- 
tion to its establishment was the dis- 
trust of placing large sums of money in 
the hands of one person, Defalcations 
in the union were not unknown. Final- 
ly, in 1878 necessity brought about the 
Passage of the long-needed law. It 
provided for the contribution of one 
dollar by each member, the payment 








KEEPS BAN ON RUSSIA 


decided to send a letter to Moscow point- 


every strike had to be sanctioned by 
the executive council, consisting of the 
seven district organizers, the president, 
vice-presidents and _ secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Before any of these schemes could 
be put in good working order trouble 
had arisen in 1887 as a result of the 
International Typographical Unions’ 
campaign to establish the nine-hour 
day. Although it was left to the dis- 
eretion of the local unions whether to 
undertake such a fight, the whole pro- 
posal so vexed the employers that they 
closed ranks and formed the United 
Typothethae of America. To meet this 
immediate need, President William 
Aimison invoked the “law of self- 
preservation,” and issued a circular 
calling upon the subordinate unions to 
assess their’: members one dollar each. 
The response to this illegal call was 
magnificent. President Aimison was 
not only forgiven. He was thanked. 
His action helped to save the union at 
a critical juncture. 


N. Y. TYPOS BAR 
CONCESSIONS. TO 
PUBLISHERS 


a 
(Continued from page 1) 

amount of bogus, the men simply 
laughed at it as highly improbable of 
fulfillment. 

Much resentment was shown against 
President Lynch (whom the reader 
will remember was recently defeated 
for re-election largely due to the ef- 
forts of Rouse and Typographical 
Union No. 6) for consenting to have 
the matter come to a vote. The al- 
most unanimous rejection of the pro- 
posal to éliminate. the resetting of 
bogus even when accompanied by wage 
increases, is looked upon by many not 
only as_a repulse to the Publishers’ 
Association, but also to the Lynch ad- 
ministration.’ As we go to press ne- 
gotiations are being resumed, 


SPORT INTERNATIONAL 








As long as the labor sport organiza- 
tions of Russia continue to arrange 


games with the bourgeois sporting 


groups of other countries there is no 
possibility of a union between the In- 


ternational Workers’ Association for 


Sports and Physical Culture and the 
Communist Sports International. This 
conclusion was arrived at by the bu- 


reau of the former organization at a 
meeting held recently in Amsterdam. 

After a discussion of the movement 
for labor sport unity being promoted 
from the Moscow headquarters of the 
Communist Sports International, dur- 
ing which it was shown by reports in 
the Soviet press that Russian athletic 
organizations belonging to the Com- 
munist Sports International were con- 
stantly participating in matches with 
bourgeois groups all over Europe, it was 


ing out that such action was in viola- 
tion of the principles of the Lucerne 
Sports International and that, aside 
from the other differences of opinion 
between the two Internationals, it alone 
Was enough to prevent any real steps 
toward unity, 

The bureau approved applications for 
admission to thé International from 
organizations in Poland and the Unit- 
ed States. In Poland the German- 
speaking labor sport group as well as 
the regular Polish organization is now 
affiliated with the International. A 
split in the organization was reported 
from Alsace-Lorraine, and the bureau 
gave permission to the Socialist frac- 
tion to join the regular French unit. 








of seven dollars per week to each 
striker, a three-fourths vote of the local 
to call a strike, and such numerous 


red-tape precautions that fraud was 
almost impossible. The plan was a 
splendid one, but the subordinate 
unions did not rush to subscribe to it. 


Even monetary prizes did not bring 
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forth any: acceptable reorganization 





plans. In 1885 another schemé, sug- 





close of our period more practical 
plans were tried out. In 1883 the 
president was authorized to appoint 
one deputy for each state, territory | 
or province with the power to select 


tion work in his territory. The sole 


an assistant in carrying on gear 
compensation of these organizers w: as| 


exemption from local dues and assess- 
ments. They still had to pay their | 
International per capita tax. This ar- | 
rangement was, of course, found to! 


be unsatisfactory. There was no cen- | 
tralization of authority and there was 
lack of funds. In the following year, 
therefore, the office of chief organizer 
was created, with a stated salary and 
an expense account. He, in turn, could 
appoint local assistants. In 1888, when | 
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|, ested by President M. R. H. Witter, 
was approved. It also proved a failure 








because it permitted local unions who 
did not wish to participate in the fund 
to do so under penalty of not enjoying 
its benefits. This was corrected the 
following year to make the contribu- 
tions of twenty-five cents per member 


niRoth 





compulsory and to require the approval | 
of the executive officers before a union | 
could inaugurate a strike. Otherwise 
it could receive no benefits. In the 


constitution of 1888 a defense fund was 
created to consist of sixty per cent of | 
the per capita tax collected. Loca! | 
unions had to notify their district | 
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Labor Doings Abroad 








TTEMPTS by the organized em- 
ployers of the world to limit the 
jurisdiction of the International 

Labor Organization of the League of 
Nations to wage-earners alone have 
received a sharp rebuff from the Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague. 

Following the adoption of a con- 
vention against night work in bak- 
eries by the Seventh Conference of 
the International Labor Organization 
in 1925, the International Labor Of- 
fice’s governing body, at the demand 
of the employers’ representatives in 
the organization, asked The Hague 
Court to givé an advisory opinion as 
to the competency of the International 
Labor Organization to propose labor 
legislation which, in order to protect 
certain classes of workers, also regu- 
lates the same work when done by 
employers themselves. 
On July 23 the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration issued its verdict in the 
form of an opinion, which it declared 
to be based solely upon the text of 
Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles. 
Having carefully studied this part of 
the treaty, it declared that measures 
which are passed in order to carry in- 
to effect Part XIII (for the improve- 
ment of working conditions, etc.) may 
deal with the rights and interests of 
employers as well as workers. It also 
draws attention to the agenda of the 
First Labor Conference, at which the 
use of white phosphorus was totally 
prohibited. It further makes reference 
to the prohibition of the use of white 


lead, in which likewise no distinction 
is made between employers and 
workers. 


On Aug. 10 the Senate of Argentina 
approved a bill banning night work in 
bakeries, already passed by the lower 
house, and sent it to President Alvear 
for his signature. Similar legislation 
is before other parliaments. 
A the Summer School held by 
the Internationa] Federation of 
Trade Uniong in the Uccle Labor ‘Col- 
lege, near Brussels, from July 19 to 
31, were so numerous that room could 
not be found for all those who wanted 
to come. Through the efforts of L. 
Dolsinno, director of the Uccle Labor 
College, accommodations were secured 
for 68 students in the college and 
neighboring hotels. 
The nationalities represented by the 
students were German, Danish, Brit- 
ish, Dutch, Japanese, Austrian, Swed- 
ish, Spanish and Czechoslovak. Many 
of the lectures were devoted to a 
thorough understanding of the trade 
union, co-operative and political labor 
movements of Belgium. C. Mertons, 
general secretary of the’ Belgian na- 
tional center; Louis de Brouckere, 
member of the Executive of the Bel- 
gian Labor Party, and L. Dolsinno all 
gave. comprehensive descriptions of 
some. one aspect or other of the Bel- 
gian labor movement. The lectures 
were supplemented by interesting ex- 
cursions to the most important indus- 
trial centers or to the splendid labor 
clubs and co-operative enterprises of 
Brussels. 
J. W. Bowen, member of the Inter- 
national Workers Education Com- 
mittee, welcomed the school in the 
name of the British Trade Union Con- 
gress. In response to a special re- 
quest, he also delivered an interesting 
lecture on the events leading up to the 
general strike in Britain. Lectures 
were also given on the trade union 
movements of various other countries, 
on the International labor movement 
and on the problems of the Far East. 


ESTONIAN LABOR UNIONS 
STILL IN POOR SHAPE 


Although the political part of the 
labor movement in the Baltic republic 
of Estonia appears to be gaining 
strength, the number of Socialist Dep- 
uties in the Parliament of 100 elected 
last May being 24, against 22 in the 
old one, the condition of the trade 
unions there is still discouraging, ac- 
cording to the following report sent 
out bl the Amsterdam Bureau of the 
International Federation of Trade 
Uniegs: 

“The Estonian workersare in a 
thoroughly dejected mood, the great 
mass being completely apathetic to- 
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wards every effort to organize them. 
The chief causes are the low wages, 
only just enough for a bare subsistence, 
and the long-continued and heavy un- 
employment. The anti-labor newspapers 
are clever enough to know how to set 
the minds of the workers against the 
Labor Party and how to provoke them 
into Communist outbreaks. 

“The only organization with some in- 
fluence on the masses is the Reval 
association of Works Councils, which 
has energetically set itself to found 
and assist trade unions. So far only 
two new unions have been formed, 
the Metal Workers’ Union and the 
Union of Domestic Servants. The lat- 
ter has more than 100 members and 
accepts unreservedly the Amsterdam 
platform. In the Metal Workers’ Union 
there are, unfortunately, already signs 
of dissensions. Of the 20 members 
some are Communists, which makes 
further work very difficult. The work- 
ers employed in railway workshops 
have already submitted the rules of 
their union for registration and at 
present there is & possibility of the. 
woodworkers calling a meeting to dis- 
cuss the formation of a trade union 
also, 

“The workers’ powers of resistence 
are so crippled that it is impossible to 
get Parliament to carry through any 
new labor protective legislation, More- 
over the anti-labor parties are devel- 
oping a violent campaign against the 
existing legislation. They are, for in- 
stance, inciting women workers 
against the statutory prohibition of 
night work by women, using for that 
purpose the threat made by a large 
furniture factory to dismiss about 300 
women unless they are granted per- 
mission, contrary to the provisions of 
the existing law, to employ women 
workers during the night. In view of 
the state of opinion generally the 
Ministry of Labor has granted this 
permission for three months. One 
might be able by means of a complaint 
to the high court to obtain a with- 
drawal of the permit, but the women 
workers were led by the anti-labor 
press to oppose the law in such a way 
that the labor works counsel thought it 
better not to take the question up. 

“May Day demonstrations were this 
year forbidden by the Minister for 
Home Affairs, and the workers ac- 
cepted even this without protest. On 
May 1 the only labor meetings were 
behind closed doors, three in Reval 
and about fifteen elsewhere. 


GERMAN SPORT LEAGUE 
FIGHTS DISRUPTIONISTS 


Dissension within the ranks of thé 
Athletic and Sport 





German Workers’ 
League, due to the antics of the com- 
partively small number of Communist 
members, Is DetIng successfully fought 
by the executive committee, according 
to the report presented to the 245 dele- 
gates who attended the league's fif- 
teenth national convention, held in 
Hamburg, July 24 to 27, by President 
Gellert. 

Despite the severe economic crisis 
following the stabilization of German 
currency and the establishment of the 
Dawes reparation plan, coupled with 
the Communist work of disruption, the 
loss of membership ‘in 1924 and 1928 
was only about 18,000, leaving at the 
end of last year 526,367 members more 
than fourteen years old in 6,414 local 
societies. In the first quarter of 192€ 
the number of new members enrolled 
was 15,197, an indication that the low 
mark has been passed and the upwaré 
march resumed. Business Manager 
Schubert reported that the league’s 
financial condition was good, with its 
property valued at 1,437,000 marks (at 
23.8 cents apiece). 

Among the resolutions adopted by 
the convention was one calling upon 
all members to join a working class po- 
litical party or a labor union upon 
passing their eighteenth year. Another 
left the matter of joining the Reichs- 
banner (the militant Republican or- 
ganization) or the Communist League 
of Front Fighters up to each member's 
conscience. In principle, no matches 
are to be arranged with bourgeois 
sport groups. The necessity of uniting 
all labor sport organizations in a single 





international was also pointed out. The 
old officers of the league were re- 
elected. 
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the Amalgamated ranks and see that 
he be ousted from the important posi- 
tion he holds—or, if Comrade Becker- 
man is worthy of the confidence and 
esteem of the Amalgamated member- 
ship it is the duty of the “Nuovo 


Thanks The New Leader 
Editor, The New Leader: 
Just a word to express my sincere 
thanks and appreciation for the splen- 
did spirit of co-operation you have 
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{ The Council meets every ist and 8rd 
Wednesday. 











shown with the movement to organize| 


the Pullman porters. 

You have been absolutely fair and 
maintained a high standard of jour- 
nalism in the matter. Your work has 
been both a credit to your paper and 
a tribute to the race. 

A Philip Randolph, 

New York City. General Organizer. 





Mondo” to treat him equally with the 

other two officials, that it justly de- 
fended from the Communist libel. 

$S. Romualoti. 

National Secretary of the Italian 

Federation of the Socialist Party. 

Chicago, Hl. 





Socialists and Dumbells 
Editor The New Leader: 
As a Socialist I have been termed 
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a nut, a damn fool, a guy with a lot Headgear orkers’ Lyceum SECTION MEET ios. 
Te Nuove Mondo of crazy ideas, and also a fellow with (Beethoven Hall) Pa tm eR wk FR 2 KY ro 
Editor, The New Leader: a lot of sense who has a Jot of Social- r : i” * 210 East Sth Strect. Barlem— 3714 ¢ faxington 4 Ave ist # 3rd Saturday 32 A. # 
A few weeks ago an Italian Com-|istic bunk in my system. A lot of United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners of America fen ngs SALVATORE NUNPO. “Momager- Secretary. 


munist weekly carried a scurrilous at- 
tack on some of the Amalgamated 


people ask me why I ever became a 
Socialist, why I bother my head with 
that bunch, and also say that I would 


LOCAL UNION 488 
MEETS EVERY MONDAY EVENING at 495 Ea.¢ 166th Street 
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Beckerman, manager of the New York 


Joint Board, and A. Catalanotto, trade 
manager of the New York forces of 


that organization were pictured by/|to help some one else and then as a UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF HEBREW 
that libelous sheet as having packed | reward get kicked in the face, be told d J : f Am . BUTCHER N N ° ’ be 
Oe eS ee ee as ah eine Ok Ob dk Wn enters and Joiners o erica || BUTCHERS UNION Italian Dressmakers WHITE GOODS ; 
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ers Association. say that Socialism is a lot of bunk. Vice-President ident Fin. Seereta Busimess Agent LUIGI ANTONINI, Secretary A. ON Manaser 


The outrageous slander was aimed 
at defaming, more than any one else, 
the brave comrade, A. Beckerman, 


and Socialism. 


Sometimes I feel that a fellow must 
be a nut to be able to’go around trying 


A lot of Socialists lose a good deal 
of breath arguing about Socialism with 
people who are dead from the neck 
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The libel, which the» New 
translated into English and published 
in its issue of Saturday, Aug. 7, calls 
for comdemnation on the part of any 
decent man or woman in the labor 
movement. 

What strikes me with surprise is the 
attitude of the “Nuovo Mondo,” the 
Italian labor daily of New York City, 
which 
attack defends Hillman and Catala- 
notti, leaving the. malicious slander 
against Comrade Beckerman unchal- 


Leader |. 


in answering the Communist 


the bird that will argue with a So- 
cialist just to learn how’ much the 
young fellow really knows. 

Now my advice is don’t discuss So- 
cialism with a person unless you, feel 
that he or she is in earnest. A good 
number of people will get you going 
just because they like to see you get 
excited, or they feel tickled when they 
fire some question that you cannot 
answer. Unless you are well ac- 
quainted with the principles of Social- 
ism, it is best to say as little about it 
as possible. 
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by the Amalgamated and edited by one 
of its officials, ignored the Communist 
attack altogether, no one would have 
noticed its strange attitude towards 
Comrade Beckerman. But since that 
paper so resented the attack that it 
found it necessary to nail the Com- 


effective than a lot of talk. Never 
try too hard to convince anyone that 
Socialism is the solution of all world 
strife, or that Socialism is the hope 
and salvation of the masses. In fact, 
the less you argue with a Henry Dubb 
the sooner he will of his own accord 
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pen Daily from 7:30 A, M, to 6:30 P. M. 





N. Y. Wood Carvers 


and Modelers Ascociation 
Regular Meetings Ist and $rf Friday. 
Board of Officers Meet ind & 4th Friday 
243 East S4rm Sraeer. Naw Yorx City 











amp CAPS 





LIGHTER CAPTAINS’ UNION 


LOCAL 996, INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


PAINTERS’ UNION, No. 51 


Headquarters 366 EIGHTH AVENUE 
Telephone Longacre 5629 . 
Day Room Open Datly, 8 a. m. te 6 p. mm. 








PHILIP ORLOFSKY, Maange. 


PANTS MAKERS’ TRADE BOARD 
.F GREATER N. Y. AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA. 
IFFICE: 176 KAST BROADWAY, ORCHARD 1357 


MARTIN SIGEL, ecy.-Treas. : 

















85,000 MEMBERS Local 1087, B. P. D. & P. A. ; ; 
ETS Office and Headquarters at Astoria Hall, 62 East M ? UNION, Loral 361 Brooklyn MI J INERY WORKERS UNION LOCAL 24 
$3,200,000 ASS 4th St. Phone Dry Dock 10173. Regular meetings ; ? re Te... P bo a ’ 
. f t umberlan 
250 Branches All Over the United “ae poor! eK : iit nese : pee eabng Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union 
t nd Cann ABE LEM 7 . Downtown O : 6 w > 
— Rec. See’y. Office and Headquarters, 250 Jackson Avenue, Long Island City Meetings Every Wednesday, at 8 P. M., Uprows Gene he West site Btocet. Pade Ui $335 
insurance from $100. to $1,000 GARRET BRISCOE. J. GREEN, , Regular meetings every Wednesday, at 8 P. M. at Columbus Hall, State and Court Sts. mabialeds tedn eikash Cecio Senate nsin 127 
e- Pres. In. Sos'y. MICHAEL J. McGRATH, President. Charles McDonnell, &, B. Coivert. HYMAN LEDERF ARB. LH. GOLDBERG, 74 ATHAN SPECTOR, snes nd 
on —o Rs weeks per year, at $8 JACOB RAPPAPORT. AARON RAPPAPORT, ae hy W. CALLAHAN, Financial Seerctary. President. Sec’ y-Repre, Chairman Ex. the cy in nd ost, 
oe Bus. Agent. Treasurer, ILLIAM MEHRTENS, Recording Secretary. ORGANIZERS: 1. H. GOLDBERG MAX GOODMAN. A *“"wENDELOWITS 





N. Y. Joint Board, Shirt and Boys’ Waist Makers’ Union 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
Headquarters: 621 BROADWAY (Room 523). Phone Spring 2258-2259 
H., ROSENBERG, Secretary-Treasurer 


175 East Broadway, N. Y. City at the Labor Temple, 243 East 84th St. F Joint Board 
lar! $78. rank Walter, i, Kramer, n oard meets every Second and Fourth Monday 
Telephone Orchard 6616-6617 AUGUST KOENECKE. President viar wetings every. Wedrenday, at 8 p. m. ene ais ‘Bane Bath "Sreet President Rec. Secretary Board of Directors mect every First and Third Monday. 
Z CHAS. KOENIG, Secretary. warrtkw 3. MOBAN, President. JOHN WALSH, Vice-President. A. Puggiotie, Wm. Deitel Local 243—Kxecutive Board meets every Tueada} 
AMBROSE HAAS, Fin.-Sec'y. FRED PEIGAN, General-Seeretary. TIMOTHY HOPBINS. Seeretary. Vice-Pres. Fin. Secretary Local 31¢—Saccetive Roard meets every Thursday 
54 ness Age BH. Volz, Aveust Schrempf, Local 248—Executive Board meets every Wednesday 
GEORGE MEANY, DAVID HOLooRs: SON HASSETT, PAT DREW. Treasurer Business Agent These Meetings Are Held in the Office of the Union 








FUR DRESSERS’ UNION, 


Focal 2, tntervat’) For Workers’ Union. 
Office and Headquarters, vee Latpese 

Ave., Brookiyn. Pulaski nies 
Regular Meetings, lst and 3rd Mondays. 


Waterproof Garment Workers’ 
Union, Local 20, 1. L. G. W. U. 
190 Rast 25th St. Madison Square 1954 
Executive Board meets every Monday 











Office and Headquarters: 217 Court Street. Brooklyn. Phone: 6453 Main. 
Regular meetings every first and third Wednesday at 8 P. M. JOHN W, SMITH. GAA, at? P. M. He ase President. 
| ote pox ann” oe | ” gi Fi pula D. GINGOLD, & WEINGART, E. FRIEDMAN, Ree. tee’v. 
Al JOHN K, JOHNSON, JAMES BURKE, GILBERT 0. WRIGHT, | + Vana,” lane, Gareete anager. See’y-Treas, E WENNEIS, ‘Fin, See's. 
ways President Vice-President Secretary-Treasurer. eg se pctnaatg gr H. KALNIKOFF. Bus, Agent. 
4 : ' 4 _— Regular Meetings Every Monday. 8 P.M 
JAMES MeGUIRE, Recording Secretary OTTO WASSTOL, Business Agent MEETING HALL TO RENT INTEBSBNATIONAL 


Look for 
This Label 


= 





1834269 


B. AUGUST PIERSON, JOHN WISTER, Delegates. 4 




















FOR LABOR UNIONS AND FRATEF 
NAL SOCIETIES. Seating Capneity 888. 

















WORKMEN'S SICK & DEATH BENEFIT FUND 





MAIN OFFICE: 


Death Benefit, $250. 





9 SEVENTH STREET, N. Y. C. 
Number of Members December 31, 1925 


, 57,115 


WORKING MEN, PROTECT YOUR FAMILIES! 


in case of sickness, accident or death! 
Sick Benefit, $360 to $900 for 80 Weeks. 











Rights of the Unions and Their Members in Various Matters in which They 
Should Have the Advice and Other Services of a Lawyer. 


at the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Willoughby, Avenue, Brooklyn. 
CHAS, CAMP, President. ALEX ECKERT, Financial Sec’y. 


THE LABOR SECRETARIAT 
OF NEW YORK CITY 


A Co-operative Organization of Lavor Unions to Protect the Legal 


S. JOHN BLOCK, Attorney and Counsel 





Patreonize Union Laundries! 


Laundry Drivers’ 
Union Local 810 


Brooklyn 
Phone Pickens 1144 
Philip Lurie, Pres. 
M. 


le, Organizer 
I. Burstein, Treas. 











Board of Delegates meets on last Saturday of every month at 8 P. M. 


Carpenters’ Union 493 German Technicians & Draftsmen 




















ITALIAN CHAMBER OF LABOR 


Organized tn 1919 for the purpoge of spreading the principes and the ethics of labor 
antoniem and helping all recogni#ed labor unions in all their industrial and educationa) 
activities among the Italian-speaking workers of New York City and vicinity. 





AMALGAMATED TEMPLE 


11.27 ARION 1 PLACE 
sabe Meetings for 
Moderate Rates 


kiya, 
Meeting Rooms and 
Organteations at 





occasions and meetings at 
rentals, Stage 1842 


regecnable 





Labor Temple ***!" ? mast sith eT. 


Telephone Lenox 


Headquarters, 219 Sackmen 
St. 


; 





FUR WORKERS’ UNION 


OF THE UNITED STATES AXD CANADA 
AMiiated with the American Federation of Labor 
8 Jackson’ Ave., Long Island City, N. ¥. Tel. Hunters Poetnt o 
U. SCHACHTMAN, General President. 
{. WOHL. General Secretary-Treasurer. 








The AMALGAMATED SHEET METAL WORKERS 


UNION LOCAL 137 
€ Tice a Headquarters 12 St. Marks Place. N. ¥ 
Regular Meetings Every First and Third tae at 8 P. 
Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday at 8 P. Phone Orebard 2768 


OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA Sapa . ; > - 
eeauenee tne Labor organizations can obtain full information regarding cost of || wat The Button + Rosenzweig, Bus. Rep. 5 ay vn me wage =. Eieetece 
membership, etc., from the office, 198 Broadway, Room 1100, New York. £ xewRAN PHI. rc GINDER L SisKIND 





Amalgamated Lithographers ! 


of America, New York Local No. 1 ; 
Office: AMALITHONE B1.NG.. 206 WEST _ Spe Phone: WAT kins 7766 








; Regular M Second Fo ad , 

346 BRANCH ES—$8 in the State of New Ma ALBERT HELB, Secretary. Gueetien egular anetiires meee ome 5 and ogre Tus ay at 

TOTAL ASSETS—Dec. 31, 1925........ $2,530,781.96 Sue tacsnene mites ton. PRS MS GE 

Sitti tian Benefits Paid senenn LA P 0 R LY C E i] M ane preg, 2 Seanctz. . frank J. Firnn, pom Frank Sehet. 

Sick Benefit............. ; eeksvealedees 8.461 033.81 849 Willoughby Ave. Brooklyn, f 
large and emal! hall suitable for ell 


U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plambers 


LOCAL, Ne. 1. BROOKLYN. NEW ; 
19 Fourth Ave Phones Sterting 9133. 
every Mandy evening. at 182 Clermept Avenur. Rreekira. 


Office: 


: . } Regular pioes 
For Further fatetesition Weite to the Maid O06) a6 to ie Branch For Translations, Printing and Speakers, Call Lexington 5852 * on ; ORK, } lhe "Taz - Roard meets every, velies evening. - the Offre. } 
Financial Secretary of Your District STURO GIOVANNITTL, Geattal Been 1 BT eno SRistxa. | Gra tive? esscatons ei PROMAS F. OATES 7 CHARLES L_ rnTkxsen 
AN: . See a.m 4 , . 
. ¥ Orgenizee Halis for Meetings, Sotercotpmeate aot | Presigent. " Srereare Freee 
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‘oor Dockers Caring for 
‘Pitmen’s Children, 
Ben Tillett Declares 


By Esther Lowell 
6c E’D like to cable back quick- 
W ly that American workers 


will contribute one or two 
million dollars—or five—to the million 
striking British miners,” declared Jo- 
seph Jones, general secretary York- 
shire Miners’ Assn. and executive 
member British Miners’ Federation, 
upon the arrival of the British work- 
-ers delegation in the United States. 
“It is a critical time. We have been 
out 14 weeks and we need more help 
from American workers. The Rus- 
sians, from all their unions, have sent 

500,000 pounds ($2,500,000) already and 

we'll gladly take as much more as they 
send.” 

James Robson, president Durham 
Miners’ Assn.; Paul McKenna, agent 
for the Scottish Miners’ and British 
Miners’ Federation, executive mem- 
ber; Oliver Harris, treasurer South 
Wales Miners’ Federation; Ben Tillett 
of the Transport Workers’ represent- 
ing the British Trade Union Congress, 
on whose general council he sits, and 
Ellen Wilkinson, Labor member of 
Parliament and representative of the 
Women’s Relief Committee, comprise 
the rest of the official delegation seek- 
ing aid for the striking British miners. 

All of them tell the story of the 
miners’ privation and suffering—years 
of under-employment, unemployment 
and the breakdown of private capital 
in management of the industry. “Na- 
tionalization is the only solution,” 
emphatically asserted McKenna, with 
the rest agreeing. “Of course, if Labor 
had the government it could tax the 
coal lords out and take control of the 
mines. Labor would sweep in if there 
were a general election now.” 

Baldwin Given Lie. 

“If Premier Baldwin told an Ameri- 
can news service that there is no suf- 
fering among the British miners all 
we can say is that he lied,” stated Har- 
ris; “ ie fag of unemployment 
hasn't giv thé..miners any savings. 
The strikers and their families—a 
tenth of the population—depend on re- 
lief. They are fighting for their very 
lives.” 

“The government refuses to let 
Guardians of the Poor pay relief to 
any single miner,” added McKenna. 
“Only the wives can get a bit. But it’s 
the women who are bearing the brunt 
of the fight. The miners’ women some- 
how manage. They get out and work 

in the soup kitchens from dawn on, 
their spirit never better.” 

Tillett told the Federated Press about 
Jabor solidarity over there. 

“London dockers, who have only two 
days’ work a week, are taking in 
miners’ children,” he said, “one and 
two to the family. Tens of thousands 
of children have been adopted for the 
time of the strike by workers in other 
industries. The working class of Eng- 
land is showing more class conscious- 
ness than ever in its history. 

“In nearly fifty years of strike ex- 
\. perience,” continued Tillett, “I have 

never seen a more brutal attack on the 

workers than the employers and the 

British government is making. Before 

the reductions were asked the miners 


















































organization should also order a sup- 
ply and distribute them. 


suited for boosting organization in un- 
organized places. 
Headquarters, 
Washington Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


speaking and organizing in Utah. 
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‘We BEASTS OF THE FIELD 
HAVE. NO DAILY STRUGGLE} FOR 
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THE SOCIALIST PARTY AT WORK | 











National . 


The big Labor Day edition of the 
American Appeal will be a hummer, 
and we should put out a half million 
of them. All orders should be in the 
National Headquarters not later than 
Aug. 28. 














Locals and branches that desire a 
date for Miss Tony Sender, member of 
the German Reichstag, should write at 
once. The fee is $50. This pays the 


speaker and all expenses. Don’t neg- 
lect this if you want a meeting with 
one of the foremost women speakers 
in the world. Miss Sender speaks 
either in German or English. 
Leaflets 

The locals and branches should now 
order leaflets and put them out, for 
the campaign is on and the propaganda 
should be pushed. We have revised 
the following leaflets and they are in 
good shape: 

“The Most Frequent Objections to 
Socialism Answered,” four pages. 

“What Is Socialism?” four pages. 

“Why Socialists Pay Dues,” four 
pages. 

“A BC of Socialism,” two pages. 

“Why Don’t You Organize?’ two 
pages. 

“A Big Undertaking,” two pages. 

Two-page leaflets cost 15c. per hun- 
dred, $1.25 per thousand; five thousand 
or more, $1 per thousand. Four-page 
leaflets, 25c. per hundred, $2 per thou- 
sand; five thousand or more, $1.75 per 
thousand. 

Individuals not connected with the 


“Why Don't 
You Organize?” is a new leaflet and 


National 
2653 


Address 


Socialist Party, 





Utah | 


, 





is now 
We 


Doris Morris of Montana 


were already making less than your 
colored porters in the south. 

“The suffering is terrible, especially 
in the exporting fields of South Wales, 
Durham and Northumberland. But 
with the additional support we hope 
to receive the miners can be saved.” 

Tillett is a wholesomely plain blunt 
labor leader whose sinewy body looks 
as though he had kept himself fit by 
being very much in the fight. 





Solidarity in Boston 
Boston—Coal teamsters union, local 


‘ milk wagon -drivers of local 380 who 
are seeking union recognition from Al- 
den Bros. Co. Officials of the Intl. 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, with which 
both locals are affiliated, cal] the stop- 
page of work a lockout by the em- 
ployer, and pledge support. 





No. 68, donated $500 to the striking 
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CAROLINA INDEPENDENT 


Protagonist of Progress 
Champion of Labor 
Enemy of Reaction 


A New Voice from the Most Pro- 
gressive State of the New South— 
orth Carolina 
Weekly—Printed In a Union Shop 
$2 a Year—$1.25 for 6 Months 


The Carolina Independent 
' RALEIGH, N. C. 











“VOLKS-STINME 
German Socialist Weekly 


For the Eastern States 


Published Every Week 





Subscription Rate, $2.00 Per Year 
Write Today for a Sample Copy 
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107 No. 6th St., Phila., Pa. 
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expect great results from her efforts. 
She started out with a fine meeting at 
Ogden after covering several points in 
Idaho. The Utah Socialists expect to 
have a lively campaign. 


' New Mexico 











L Washington 


The following convention call has 
been sent out from Seattle’ by the Sec- 





retary, Max Dorn: 
“The Socialist Party nomination con- 
vention will be held Sept. 14, between 
the prescribed hours, at 1915 First ave- 
nue, third floor, in the city of Seattle, 
for the purpose of nominating candi- 
dates for the ensuing election. Par- 
ticipants are requested to appear not 
later than 6.30 p. m. 
“MAX DORN, Secretary. 
“7221 Palatine Ave., Seattle, Wash.” 





Montana 


4 





James D. Graham, state secretary, 
writes: 

“We have passed the primary elec- 
tion and will be on the ballot at the 
November election. J. M. 
Rock Springs, Mont., is our ‘candidate 
for Congress in the Second District, 
Eastern Montana. Kruse is a real dirt 
farmer, and the only farmer running 
for Congress in Montana, He is a grad- 
uate of the State Agricultural College 
at Bozeman, and has been an active 
Socialist since he was a boy in his 
teens.” The remainder of the ticket will 
be announced later. 








Illinois 





State Secretary Snow is engaged in 
another trip down state and makes a 
good showing in dues collecting and 
gathering of funds for the campaign 
work. 

Big Picnic and Banquet 

The big banquet with the members 
of the National Executive Committee 
will be held Saturday evening, Aug. 28, 
at the Douglas Park Auditorium. 
Tickets are $1.50, on sale at the Daily 
Forward, county and national head- 
quarters. The big picnic at Riverview 
park will be addressed by members of 
the national executive committee. 
Party members, as well as readers of 
the American Appeal and friends, are 
urged to get tickets for the banquet 
and picnic right away. Don’t forget 
to send your order for a big bundle of | 
the Labor Day American Appeal. All 
orders should be in. headquarters not 
later than Aug. 28. 





The following call has been sent out 
by the State Chairman and Secretary 
of the Socialist Party: 
“Dear Comrade: 

“We extend this call 
State Convention of the Socialist 
Party, to be held at 1210 South Lea 
avenue, Roswell, N. M., at 2 p. m., Sun- 
day, Sept. 5. Will you kindly sée and 
communicate with others in your 
county and send delegates? This is 
vitally important for the work we have 
in view in this the greatest world 
movement today. 

“Tom Banks, 
“State Chairman, 
F. Richardson, 
“State Secretary.” 


to you for a 


wt A 








cr 


Maryland 
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The State Secretary of Maryland 
sends out the following call: 

“The big job before the Socialists 
of Maryland is to get the Socialist 
state ticket on the ballot. In the con- 
gressional districts we have political 
standing. Let me know that you can 
get signatures and I will mail you a 
petition. Comrades who have petitions 
kindly let me know the number of sig- 
natures you have collected so that we 
may know how we stand. If you have 
not signed a petition yourself, do so 
at the state office, 1607 East Baltimore 
street, Baltimore, or at 2134 North Ful- 
ton avenue, office of the state or- 
ganizer. 


“Dr. S. M. NEISTADT, 





| New Jersey 
| 


, 





| The Socialist Party of New Jersey 
| held their State Convention on Aug. 8 
j}and planned for extensive work 


Kruse of |. 


J New York State 





Missouri 


ees 





William M. Brandt, a veteran mem- 
ber of the Cigarmakers’ Union and of 
the Socialist Party in St. Louis, has 
been elected as one of two delegates 
of the Central Trades and Labor Union 
to the Detroit convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. Brandt re- 
ceived the highest number of votes 
cast. The central body also voted 
$100 to the striking British miners. 

E. T. Brehens of Sedalia, one of the 
pioneers in the Sqcialist movement of 
Missouri and also of the Cigarmakers’ 
Union, has been selected business 
manager of St. Louis Labor, the or- 
gan of the Central Trades and Labor 
Union and of the Socialist Party of 
St. Louis. Labor is edited by G. A. 
Hoen, whose Socialist and trade union 
activities include forty years of ser- 
vice. 


New England 


Patrick Quinlan’s tour includes a 
meeting at Greenfield, Mass., on Sat- 
urday, Aug. 21; Worcester, behind City 
Hall, on Sunday, Aug. 22; Worcester, 
at Front and Church streets, on Mon- 
day, Aug. 23; in Boston on Aug. 24, 
25 and 26; and in Amesbury on Aug. 
27. Locals desiring his services are 
asked to write to the state office. 

Esther Freedman’s tour will begin 
at Pittsfield on Tuesday, Sept. 7. 
Comrades who want her to speak in 
their neighborhood will please write 
for dates. 

Alfred Baker, Lewis is available for 
speaking dates in the eastern part of 
the state at the request of any local. 

Copies of the state platform are be- 
ing mailed to officials of all the trade 
unions in the state. Party members 
are requested to see that the platform 
is brought up, and if possible read at 
the meeting of their local union. 

Branch secretaries have been mailed 
sample copies of our state platform 
and the Unemployment Insurance leaf- 
let. Socialists all over the state are 
urged to get bnsy in our literature dis- 
tribution campaign by ordering copies 
of these from the state office at 21 
Essex street, Boston. 

















Work of Organizer Herman 
Organizer Emil Herman is now in 
Poughkeepsie, where he will remain for 
a week or fortnight of work. During 
the 78 days that Herman worked in 
Buffalo his cash collections on Debs’ 
bonds, local dues, appeal and New 
Leader subscriptions, literature, etc., 
aggregated $787.41, while his salary 
and expenses amounted to only $643.62. 
Including unpaid Debs’ bonds in total 
of receipts Herman took in for the 
party during the 78 days $952.41, or 
$308.79 more than it took to keep him 
in the field. 

State Leaflets 
The State Executive Committee 
meeting at its last Sunday meeting 
voted to get out special leaflets on the 


plications so far. Secretary Claessens 
is also a participant in the drive. Joe 
Tuvim is rounding them up in Flat- 
bush. Other hustlers get busy! The 
big drive is on! 





STREET MEETINGS 


Manhattan 
Friday, Aug. 20—Clinton and East 
Broadway. Speakers, Dr. Le R. 


Land, Ethelred Brown, Joseph Tuvim. 
Saturday, Aug. 21—85th st. and 3d 
Speakers, Ethelred Brown, E. 
Steinberger, August Claessens.. 
Corner 13> st and 7th ave—Speak- 
ers, Frank Crosswaith, V. C. Gaspar, 
Ethelred Brown. 
Tuesday, Aug. 24—133d st. and Lenox 


are, 


ave. Spenkers, Ethelred Brown, |. G. 
Friedman; ‘chairman, V. C. Gaspar. 
Wednesday, Aug. 25—7th rt. and Ave. 
B. Speakers, Dr. Leon R. Land, I. 
Korn, Mrs. Wingart. 
Thursday, Aug. 26—Grand and Nor- 


fc’- Speakers, Ethelred Brown, Jos. 
Tuvim. 
Friday, Aug. 27—Clinton and East 


Broadway. Speakers, I. George Dobse- 
vage, Samuel E, Beardsley. 


Bronx 


Friday, Aug. 20—138th st. and Brook 
ave. Speaker, Samuel E. Beardsley, I. 
Geo. Dobsevage, Mathilda Tillman. 

Monday, Aug. 23.—163d st. and Pros- 
pect ave. Speakers, Ethelr-* Brown, 








Editor, The New Leader: 

I was quite sure that when I opened 
The New Leader it would be ablaze 
with indignation at the utterances of 
Mencken in his “Hiring a Hall” in the 





| essary to write to you about it. 


Sunday World. I did not think it nec-’ 
I did 
write direct to. the World, but of 
course, my letter has not yet been pub- 
lished, if it ever will be. It occurs to 
me that I should send a copy of it to 
you, which follows: 

To the Editor of The ‘World: 

I presume it may be considered sac- 
religious to utter a word of reproba- 
tion against the great god Mencken. 
But, possibly the divine ire may be 
mitigated if I suggest the suspicion 
that he did not himself write the col- 
umn, “Hiring a Hall,” in Sunday’s 
World. Possibly he took a vacation 
like the other coiumnists, and obtained 
the services of Stanwood Mencken. 
As a matter of fact it might have been 
written by any professional protagon- 
ist of capitalism, for instance, by Ivy 
Lee, who would have achieved it with 
more of suavity; by Frank Urban, 
who would have utilized a more logical 
method, or by Peter Collins, who would 
have been somewhat more rhetorical. 


Just think of the narrow-minded 
bigotry embodied in this sweeping 
sentence: 


“As I have said, practically all of the 
most eminent Socialists of the United 
States took to the sewers in 1917.” 

For the exposition of his sublime 
ignorance, I might simply ask him to 
mention ‘the names of the “eminent 
Socialists” whom he excoriates. But, 
a more practical method is to remind 
him of the Socialist National Conven- 
tion held at St. Louis in April, 1917, 
at which the famous Proclamation 
and Program was adopted which de- 
clared, among other things: 

“Our entrance into the European 
war was instigated by the predatory 
Capitalists in the United States who 
boast of the enormous profits of seven 
billion. dollars from the manufacture 
and sale of munitions and war sup- 
plies and from the exportation of)} 
American food stuffs and other neces- 
saries. They are also deeply interested 
in the contipuance of war and the suc- 
cess of the Allied arms through their 
huge loans to the governments of the 
Allied powers and throngh other com- 
mercial ties. It is the same interests 
which strive for imperialistic domina- 
tion of the Western Hemisphere. 





subjects of prohibition, superpower, 


housing and the general political situa- | 
tion, and have assigned their prepara- | 
tion to James O’Neal, Louis Waldman, | 
Victor Lawn, Norman Thomas and | 


Judge Jacob Panken. 





“State Secretary.” 


California 








| throughout the State. Reports show 
} the membership has increased, and | 


| plans were made to raisé a fund of 
$2,000. Following resolutions were 
passed: Asking for support of the | 
British strikers, urging all Socialists} 


to give liberally to this cause; urging | 
party members to subscribe for the! 
behalf of Sacco and Vanzetti, 
for Tom Mooney: protesting 
the attempt to embroi!l the 
States in the Mexican contro- 


er; in 
and also 
against 
United 
versy. 

State Committee was empowered to 
raise a $2,000 organization fund, ap- 
portioning quotas to locals and feder- 
ations to be worked out by the State 
Committee. $150 was contributed aed} 
pledged at the convention. Part-time} 
organizers will be routed, giving such 
organizers supplies and literature for | 
their work. Frederick A Schwarting, | 
256 Central avenue, Jersey City, N. J., 
was elected State Secrtary. 





Newark 





Tim Murphy will speak Friday 00g 
ning, Aug. 21, in Central Market Place. 
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During the campaign for the primary | 
candi- ' 


election, Lena Morrow Lewis, 
date for Lieut. Governor, is having op- 
portunity to speak before many clubs 


and organizations ir behalf of Sinclair | 
and the Socialist ticket Paraphrasing | 
the remark of a prominer.t citizen who | 
once said, | 
about me just so you spell my name 
right.” Mrs. 
the San Francisce Woman's Center at 


“I do no* Care what you say 
Lewis said 


in addressing | 


the gubernatorial candidates’ meetings. | 
“I do not care who you vote for in the 


August primaries just so you vote for 
Sinclair and me and the rest of the} 
socialist ticket on November 2.” The| 
suggestion received quite a hearty 


handclap, what 
might happen. 
Tom Feeley 


for a big campaign in the 21st District 


possibly indicating 


is lining up his forces 


as a candidate for the State Assembly 
He gave his leading opponent a rather 


big scare at the last election, and it is! 


safe to say that no effort will be spared 
by the campaign committee to get out |} 
a big vote for Feeley, well 
the rest of the Socialist ticket. | 


as as for 





| Local New York 


Socialist Ticket Filed 
The City Executive Committee will 
meet on Tuesday evening, Aug. 24, at 
8:30 p. m. in room 505, Peoples House. 
The primary nominating petitions | 
have been filed with the Board of Elec- | 








tions, placing a complete Socialist | 
ticket in the field in New York City. | 
This immense and laborious job was| 
handled by Julius Gerber, who gave| 
his time and energy without compen- | 
sation He was assisted by Harry T. 
Smith, I. W.‘Chatcuff, Arthur Robins, 


Samued Grossman, Raphael Goldstein 


| 
and others | 
New Members 

Fourteen new party members were 
accepted at the last meeting of the | 
| Executive Committee. G. August Ger- 
| ber, chairman of the Organization 
Committee, has .set the proper ex- 
ample. With a stack of application | 
blanks he sallied forth and brought. in | 
five scalps, a}l in a couple of hot after- 
noons Gus is still on the warpath | 
and he challenges all comers in the| 
contest of getting new members. ! 
Ethelred Brown is scouting in Har- | 
lem and he has brought in four ap- 


Socialist movement as it existed in 1917} 


Panken, 
Algernon 
those do not 
of those who may justly be caliea the 
leaders 
the sewers,” 
sob for the flag”? 


“The war of the United States! 
against Germany cannot be justified 
even on the plea that it is a war in 


defense of American rights or Ameri- 
Ruthless as the unre- 
of the 


can “honor.” 


stricted submarine war policy 





In Anwer to Mencken 


Hunter weakened and became recreant 
to the principles of the party, is it 
fair or just, or is it not, rather mean 
and contemptible, to deny or belittle 
the brave and courageous fidelity of 
the hosts of those who remained true? 

Finally, it may be said to Mr. 
Mencken, that Socialism is something 
independent of personalities and 
leaders. If he were familiar with the 
trend of current thought and events 
in the world, he would know that the 
fundamental principles of Socialism 
are making their way in the thought 
and life of the peoples of the world, 
and have been for many years whether 
consciously or otherwise. To be blind 
to this is to manifest a degree of ig- 
norance that is strange in one. that 
makes the pretense of a Mencken. It 
is more characteristic of a Bishop Leo- 
nare, 











German government was and is, it is| 
not an invasion of the rights of the | 
American people, as such, but only an 
interference with the opportunity of 
certain groups of American capitalists 
to coin gold profits out of the blood 
and sufferings of our fellow men in the} 
warring countries of Europe. | 

‘It is not a war against the militar- | 
ist regime of the Central Powers. | 
Militarism can never be abolished by 





militarism.” 

Those passages, and are not} 
all of a similar tenor, do they read as/| 
leaders of the Socialist Party 
had “taken to the or as 
Mencken elsewhere expresses it, as if} 
“the high-toned members of the maye- | 


they 


if the 


sewers,” 


ment saw a great light and began to 
bawl and sob for the flag’? | 
Those who are familiar with the! 


| 


and exists today know well that the 


leaders of the movement were and are| 


Debs, Morris Hilquit, Vic- | 
Berger, Norman Thomas, Judge 
James Oneal, Scott Nearing, | 
August Claessens, and 
nearly exhaust the list | 


Eugene V. 
tor 


Lee, 
Which one of these “took to 
and “began to baw! and 


And because Spargo, Stokes and | 
' 


MAX. COHEN. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


BULGARIAN SOCIALISTS 
STILL HOUSE CLEANING 


The house cleaning begun by the 
Social Democratic Party of Bul- 
garia at the special national conven- 
tion of last March, when Assen Tsan- 
kof, a brother of the former reaction- 
ary Premier, and Dimo Kasassof, one- 
time Socialist Minister in the Tsankof 
Cabinet, were expelled from the or- 
ganization because of their refusal to 
abide by the will of the great majority 
of the party membership, which insist- 
ed that sharp opposition to the present 
government, headed by Andre Liapt- 
chef, was necessary, is still going on, 
according to a Sofia dispatch of July 
29 to the Berlin Vorwaerts. 

At the March convention it was de- 
cided that two minority organs, Napred 
and the Socialist Bulletin, which were 
constantly attacking the majority pol- 
icy and its proponents, must be sus- 
pended not later than April 10, so as to 
leave the road clear for the official 
party paper, Narod. No attention was 
paid to this demand by the publishers 
of the minority papers and, after many 
attempts by the leaders of the majority 
to effect a compromise with the oppor- 
tunist minority chiefs, three of theni— 
Dshidrof, Tshernokof, and Dimitrof— 
have been expelled by the Central 
Committee. 


Isidore Polstein. Chairman, 
Hertzberg. 

Friday, Aug. 27.—138th st. and Brook 
ave. 
Chairman, Mathilda Tillman. 

Brooklyn 

Monday, Aug. 23—Saratoga ave. and * 
Dumont st. Speakers, Anna Piatoff, 
I. M. Chatcuff. 

Wednesday, Aug. 25—Broadway and 
Monroe st. Speakers, Hyman Nemser, 
Samuel H. Friedman. , 

Corner Albany ave. and St. Johns 
place. Speakers, Samuel E. Beards- 
ley, I. Ostrowsky (Y. P. S. L.). Chair- 
man, Lester Shulman. 


Queens 


Branch Jamaica will meet at the 
home of Barnet ~“olff, 57 Beaufort 
ave., on Friday evening, Aug. 27. Read- 
ers of The New Leader, enrolled So- 
cialists and sympathizers are invited 
to attend the meeting. 


Sidney. 














Circle Six, Juniors 

Circle Six, Juniors, has accepted 
Circle One, Intermediates’, challenge 
to a debate. TT .e debate will be held 
Oct. 1 at Circle Six’s headquarters, 62 
East 106th, st. 

Circle S‘- will not hold a meeting 
this Friday evening. Instead it will 
attend the Senior Rally at the Rand 
School. 

Next Friday all wishing to join the 
debating team will deliver five-minute 
talks on Current Events. The best will 
be chosen for the team. 





Bronx 








All members are urged to aid the 
picnic to be held Sunday, Aug. 29, at 
Orchard Grove, Fairview, North Ber- 
gen, N. J. Tickets are on sale at local 
headquarters, 1167 Boston road. 

The Bronx County Committee, S. P., 
will meet Monday, Aug. 30, at 8:30 
p.m. sharp. All branches are urged to 
have their representatives present. 
Subcommittees on headquarters and 
annual Bronx ball and reunion are re- 
quested to have reports prepared. 

The Centra) Branch, comprising dis- 
tricts 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 met Tuesday, 
Aug. 17, at its club rooms, 1167 Boston 
road. A wonderful new spirit predomi- 
nated. It was decided by unanimous 
vote that two business meetings be 
held each month and also that two 
be devoted to lectures each month. It 
was further decided to hold a weekly 
social affair in the club rooms each 





week until further notice. 

Strong committees were elected to 
further these various activities and 
were urged to make every effort to 
insure the success of these affairs. All 
enrolled Socialists are again urged to 
remember their duty on Primary Day 
(Sept. 14) and vote for all Socialist 
candidates. 

It was also decided to hold a dance 
on Saturday, Sept. 25, at the head- 
quarters, 1167 Boston roud. Music will 
be played by a fine jazz orghestra. The 
admission will be 50 cents. 

Branch 7 S. P. ‘will meet Tuesday, 
September 7, at the club rooms, 4215 
Third avenue. 


AMERICAN APPEAL 


National Organ So- 
cialist Party, $1.00 
per year, 50c six 
months, 2c each in 
bundles. 
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EUGENE V. DEBS 
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MURRAY E. KING 


Published at 2653 Washington Blivd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

















MODERN 
MARRIAGE 
PROBLEMS 


SEX TALKS 


For Women Only, Tuesday Evenings. 
For Men and Women, Thursday Evgs. 











Without justice society is sick, and 
will continue sick till it dies.—Froude. 


By Dr. Cecile L. Greil 
at the 


“CULTURE CLUB” 


433 Lafayette St., nr. Astor Pl., N. Y¥. 
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on the above Union Label. 


nikhcheneeaee Semtnet bee ee 


EAT YOUR BREAD WITH 
A CLEAR CONSCIENCE 








Never before have the Bakery Workers been more 
in danger of going back to slavery conditions. The em- 
ployers are now making terrific onslaughts on their hard 
won gains after many years of struggle. 


Now, as never before, the Bakery Workers need your 
The best and only way that you can help is to insist 


EAT YOUR BREAD WITH A CLEAR CONSCIENCE 
and know that you are not doing so at the expense 


of Slavery to the BAKERY WORKERS. 





Speakers, Wr-. Karlin, I. Korn. 
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THEATRES 











One of the principals in the London 
opening 
next Wednesday night at the Eltinge 


“The Ghost Train” 


success 


Theatre 


. 


‘The Little Spitfire’ 
Same Old Hokum 
Audience at the Cort Theatre 


Jarred and Amused by 
Myron Fagan’s Play 








NOTHER pla; which had its pre- 
miere on Monday night is titled 

“The Little Spitfire,” from the 
pen of Myron C. Fagan and presénted 
at the Cort Theatre by B. F. Witbeck. 
The play is old, very old, melodrama 
stuff, clothed in modern up-to-date 
raiment. ‘We have a working girl who 
marries, out of her “class”—a chorine of 
our stage who falls in love and is loved 
by a millionaire owner of a chain of 
tobacco..stores. And, of course, the 
family objects—at least, the mother 
of the miuUlionaire does—and trouble 
upon trouble comes to this love affair. 
Mr. Fagan’s tale follows the mar- 
riage of “Gypsy” Gorman of the Gor- 
mans of the Bronx—whose brother is a 
$35 a week clerk in one of these self- 
same chain stOres—with James Ralston 
of the famous family of Ralston’s of 
Plymouth Rock and Southampton. Of 
course this can never be, and the au- 
thor plays upon our sympathies until 
we despise the mother, hate the vil- 
lain ahd would be more than willing 
to murder the evil skulking villainess. 


And for good méasure’ Mr. Fagan 
throws in another brother, a mere 
youngster, who is tempted to steal 


$3,800, only to be saved by his glo- 
rious sister—the fighting spitfire. 

All of this.does not make good ma- 
terial, but you must like such stuff. 
The audience, we must admit, “ate it 
up” and’ called for more. There is also 
much humor in the play set up by the 
$85 a week brother—a show-off if there 
ever was one—whose ideas run big but 
get nowhere, and his practical young 
wife who knows him for what he is. 
These two always nagging good-hu- 
morédly at each other, furnished the 
laughs of the evening. 

Sylvia Field playes “Gypsy” and does 





of America 


liberty; and in the early days after 
ité political establishment, this fervor 
took the form of an inténse interést in 
government and also—in some quar- 
ters— a jingoism that was simon-pure 
100 percent spread-eagle intolerance. 

In “The Politician Outwitted” (1789) 
the plot hinges upon the quarrel of 
two old men over the new constitution; 
one réfuses to pérmit his son’s mar- 
riage because the prospective father- 
in-law favors the new constitution. 
The fact that a plot might be made to 
depend upon a political point of view 
shows how deeply emotions were in- 


volved. “The Contrast” (1790) owes 
its very béing to the politics of the day, 
for Royall Tyler, who had never been 
to the theatre, came to New York in 
pursuit of the leaders of Shays’ Re- 
bellion, and was there taken to a per- 
formance of Sheridan's “The School 
for Seandal”’.. Although his play—fin- 
ished ‘three weeks later—closely fol- 
lows the modél, its plot is American, 
the heto a dignified, patriotic ex- 
soldier, set in strong contrast with a 
fop who was educated (and taught to 
waste his fortune) in England. The 
first performance of “Andre” (1798) re- 
vealed still another aspect of American 
patriotic feeling. On learning that An- 
dre is doomed to be hanged as a spy, 
his friend Bland téars off his American 
cockadeé and throws it to the ground. 
This act almost ruined the play, which 
was saved only by the insertion of an 
apology and the re-insertion of the 










































































WILLIAM ELLIOTT 
ae ° WINTER GARDEN | 44 ST. THEATRE 
The Nation’s Laugh Hit BRIO TE THR FAO Spaey ives 0s ON 
he A Smartest 
See 
MY | [anette] (GREAT \ | (1N IGHT ) | “Es 
| hoy Music! 
Hits | TEMPTATIONS Pret 
First! Naa PARIS Gilt. 
Nations mate than the League of | Staged ‘Better than the 
versal bretherhood! | by q+ First’~kerald Tribune 
Elbow You Way In! Laugh | HUFFMAN ATTERIDGE | Matinees Wed. & Sat. 
Your Way Out! | ~ ; 
CHANIN’S 46th ST. 
Theatre, W. of Brway. Eves, 8:30 SEASON'S FIRST LAUGH HIT! 
BROCK A NEW 
£286 OSE ANKLES. 233 
resents AM JA 
HARRIS ieta’ ware PY . 
H d: h h : & éa., . venings 
Cohan rg a Made arid “4 RIOTOUS AFFAIR.”—TIMES BILTMOR ™.: Ty! Baty Mate. Wed re iP 


which opens Monday night at the|| GEORGE MacFARLANE Presents 


Hudson Theatre 


A New Farce 


HONEST LIARS 


With 


ROBERT WOOLSEY 





“Gentlemen Prefer Blondes” 
Heads Edgar Selwyn Plans 
emeenifitennice 
BUSY season is ahead of Edgar 
Selwyn, whose production of 
the Anita Loos-John Emerson 
comedy, “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes,” 





























Walloping Hit! 


RICHARD. HERNDON'S Production of J. P. McEVOY’S 


“AMERICANA” 


with LEW BRICE and ROY ATWELL 
“Ac last we have a revue with a whole lot of 
brains and originality.”"Metcalfe,—W all Se. Journal. 

















is stil the leading success in Chicago, 











cockade on the second night. 
While American spirit was held high 
against all suggestion of disloyalty, the 
citizens of the country were taking one 
another’s measure, State was striving 
for power’ against state; tax barriers 
were maintained at imaginary lines 
that marked borders; and Yankee 
Jonathan wondered how much advan- 
tage he could innocently wrest from 
Delaware Richard and Virginia 
Charles. In the plays of the period, 
therefore, types first appear, shrewd 
revelations of the wéaknesses and the 


with Juné Walker and Edna Hibbard 
as Lorolei Lee and Dorothy. This 
play will open at the Times Square 
Theatre on September 28. Three ad- 
ditional of “Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes” will fare forth to the 
the South and Middle 





Music and Concerts 


STADIUM CONCERTS 


N. Y. PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
FREDERICK sTOC . Guest-Conductor 
LEWISOHN STADIUM, Anist. Ave. & 138th St. 


Sunday Night at 8:30 


SCRIABIN “DIVINE POEM” 











companies 


Pacific coast, 
West. 

















Weber, Delamarter, Debussy, Charbier 
Other plans include “The Imagina- ARTHUR JUDSON, Manager. Steinway Piano 
tive Girl,” by Roy Briant and Harry es ns le TS 
Durant. This play opened in As- LAETOLI LITLE IEE SEPT ELE 
bury Park on August 2 with a cast/ 














homely virtues of our various groups 
of citizens, never since to desert the 
American stage, and in their broader 
aspects forming the leaven of our vau- 
deville and burlesque. The Yankee 
himself first gawks upon the stage, 
cumbersome and shrewd; the darkie 
compounded of. subservience and im- 
pudence, of superstitious stupidity and 
cleverness; the Frenchman who came 
to fight with Lafayette and stayed to 
plough a farm—or to become the city 
fashion-barber; the Irishman with his 
potatoes and his bulls; the Pénnsyl- 








DRA 
NOTE: This is the third of thé se- 
through the three volumes ‘brought to- 
matists” E, P. Dutton, $3 each. The 
lution, the presént with the period of 
III. Americans All 
F were still struggling for their 
were worrying through the internal 
infant Union. The necessity. of stand- 
try, which, like all mothers, was re- 
self-consciousness; and the constant 
quent special congresses and delega- 
seizure upon foibles and vulnérable 
It is natural that both these pre-occu- 
The stir of the recent Revolution, 
1812, held patriotism at fever heat. In 
lings of England; in the preface of 
against the tendency of critics to damn 
the pains to distinguish Innocence from 
unhappily of American parentage”. A 
Foreigners’; yet the American sense of 
though it is today balanced by the pe- 


Neil and Beatrice Blinn. 


Arthur Richman’s dramatic study 
Proud Woman,” 
Risdon, 

Morrison, 
Yost will piay leading parts. 


comedy with music by George Ger- 
shwin, 


“Scheherazade” to Be Feature 
of Passaic Milk Fund Benefit 


——_o——. 


including Tom Wise, Dorothy Burgess, | 
John Miltern, Willlam 
Molly | 


Eric Dressler, 


B. Mack, Catherine Proctor, 

Joseph Mariévsky, who played oppo- 
site Greta Nissen in Florenz Ziegfeld’ 8 | 
Revue, ani who was a leading man | 
in all of Balioff’s “Chauve-Souris,” | 
has béen engaged by Alexis Kosloff to } 
appear as the Shah in een 
koff’s ballet, “Scheherazad@,” which is 
to be produced at the Coney Island | 
Stadium the evening of Aug. 28, for! 
the Bread and Milk Fund for the 


In October Mr. Selwyn will present 

“A 
in which Elisabeth 
Margaret Wycherly, Anne 
Ralph Morgan and Herbert 


This will be followed by a musical 


book by George S. Kaufman 








vania Dutchman, whose Gérman-Eng- 
lish and whose dull thoroughness were 


By Joseph T. Shipley 
ries of articles. studying American lité 
as revealed in its répresentative plays, 

| gether by Montrose J. Mosés: “Rép- 
resentative Plays by Américan Dra- 
first article dealt with colonial drama, 
the second with the.plays of the Revo- 
construction that followéd the fight for 
independence. 
OR the thirty-five years after the 
Revolution, the United States 
proper place in the international free- 
for-all of history, and at the same time 
disputes and differences that more 
than once threatened to destroy the 
ing firmly against the outside world, 
especially against the “mother” coun- 
luctant to admit that the apron-strings 
were untied, brought a greater national 
mingling of representatives from dis- 
tant states, the regular and the fre- 
tions, the sharp. disputes and_ stirring 
of wits and tongues, and the quick 
parts, all brought into recognition the 
various types in the national populace. 
pations should find direct expréssion 
in the drama. 
and the still subordinate status of the 
new country, which led to the War of 
any artistic or literary sense the Uni- 
ted States, to be sure, were still suck- 
“The Indian Princess” (Pocohontas) 
J. N. Barker protests as early as 1808 
every American literary product: “for 
the gentlemen castigators seldom take 
Guilt, but most liberally bestow their 
stripes on all poor wanderers who are 
half-century later an essay was writ- 
ten “On a Certain Condescension in 
inferiority to the English in breeding 
and culture has by no means died, 
culiar sense of superiority based upon 
money-power that has made the Amer- 


and lyrics by Ira Gershwin. 


Strikers’ Children in Passaic... David 
Mendoza will conduct a symphony or- 
chestra of 100, while a mixed singing 


Also for midseason ig another play 














ican tourist thé ideal victim of Euro-| the comedian’s stock-in-trade until the|from Anita Loos and John Emerson, 
pean shopkeepers. But however long | advent of the Jew: all these types now| based on “Why Girls Go South,” thé| chorus of 2°50 voices will be led by 
the Americans continued to feel a cul- | appear in the drama, and indicate the | magazine sérial by Miss Loos. Still} Jacob Schaefer. 
tural dépendence, they early insisted | concern of the people to know one an- | later, Mr. Selwyn will present a play 
upon the expression of full political | other—Americans all. of his own. 
Broadway Briefs 
. William J. Perlman, whose play, 
A. L. Erlanger has engaged Marion The Cake-Eater Has the Stage “My Country,” ie now settled at 





Coakley ‘to play the leading woman's 
part in “Service for Two,” the comedy 
by Martin Flavin, which opens at the | 
Gaiety August 30. 


| Sam Jannéy’s 


| 
| 
| 


“Loose Ankl 








Wisé-Cracking Humor at the Biltmore 





Chanin’s 46th Street Theatré, will have | 
another opus presented by the Messrs. 
Shubert. The play, “Another Day,” 
will bé presented out of town the lat- 
ter part of September. 


es” Full of 








“The Student Prince” will be pre- | 


Frederick Stock’s period as guest 
|} conductor and the return of Willem ~ 
van Hoogstraten for the remaining 






















“Music best on Broadway.”—American. 


—— BELMONT THE A. 48th Street, East of B'way, Eve. 8:30 


Matinces Thursday & Saturday 2:07 
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Plymouth Theatre 


West 45th Se., Evs. 8:30 Mats. Thurs. and Sat. 2:30 
POPULAR MATINEE THURSDAY 
WINTHROP AMES presents GILBERT & SULLIVAN'S 


OLANTHE : 


“I have yet to see ra cast $0 perietdy = com t 
miss ‘Iol ras Somes penne in “N.Y. Wor 


| 
| 
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MUSIC 


Verdi’s Requiem With Chorus: 
And Soloists at Stadium: 


{ 














HE next to the last week of the 
Stadium season marks the end of 


WILLEM van HOOGSTRATEN 


> 








concerts. Mr. Hoogstraten's first 
and second programs on Wednesday 
and Thursday will be entirely devoted | 
to the Verdi Requiem, which had so} 
gréat a success on the occasions of its | 
first Stadium performances last sum- | 


van 


| 


it well, but she should have better BERT LYTELL 

material: Louis Kimball did excellent | GROUP of cake-eaters, who} lowing the meeting of the slow moving 
work as the millionaire hero, James make good use of their “loose | and inexperienced hero when he applies 
Ralston; Peggy Allenby made a good ankles” at the many dance pal-| for the job of compromiser—the in- 


catish villainess, with Dudley Hawley 
as her evil partner incrime. The quar- 
relsome couple were excellently han- 
dled by Russell Mack as the brother 
and Eileen Wilson as his wife. 

This melodramatic comedy may and. 
probably will appeal to a goodly per- 
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Scie a, aihdicae ate Th thor, 8 There is no doubt but that Mr. Jan- | P!@¥: in which) schumann; Symphony No. 4 in B| 
to others it is old-time melodrama © author, Sam Laurette Taylor will be starred during | Jui 
J ey iv ney intended to write a play for . 8! minor, Brahms; Suite, Op. 19, Doh- 
polished up somewhat. Janney, has given us : the coming season by Charles Froh- , tal 
a pleasing comedy, amusement purposes only. In this he| F ° é ?®~ | nanyi; Indian Waltz, Langley; Rakoczy | 

. : chock full of wise- sueceéded, At the same time we get a|'™2" Inc. in association with A. H.| March from “The Damnation of 

Hippodrome Opens with Pop. ' | Woods. “aust,” Beri 
: cracking observa- sympathetic outline of a certain group Faust,” Berlioz, s 
Price * Policy August 30 tions, seen through of male workers who have nothing wi Monday—Overture to “Euryanthe, ‘ ‘ 

Fifty cents will be the highést price the eyés of those else but “loose ankles” in their make- Charles K. Gordon announces a| Weber; Symphony No. 3 in C minor Returns to the Stadium next Wednes- 
for a seat-at the Hippodrome when the male “postess who up to earn a living, and become lounge- ; Change in the title of the new musical| “Divine Poem,” Scriabin; Symphony day night for the final fornight s 
house is opened for the season, Au- make their head- lizards and gold-diggers at these danc- | comedy, “A Regular Girl.” This is the} No, 2 in G minor, after Walt Whit-| concerts 
gust 30, E. F. Albee annouriced yes- quarters dancing ing places. new piece for which William Cary! man, De Lamarter; Afternoon of a ” 
terday. about—professionally Of the players, first nenere must go ir eg has — bape book, Irving/ Faun, Debussy; Spanish hapsod} ‘| Music Notes 

The best seats will be sold for 50 of course—with lone- Brock Pembertén| to Osgood Perkins. and Charles D.| Caesar the lyrics and Stephen Jones | Chabrier. “ 
cents for evening performances except ly femalés and Brown who gave a speedy and clever| the music, and henceforth thé title will Tuésday—Chorale and Fugue, Bach-| Many noted Jewish actors will par- , 
Saturdays and Sundays, when the ladies who go in for daneing after-| impersonation of these “hoofers.” The| be “Maybe I Will.” It opens at Long/ Apert; Symphony No. 3, “Eroica,”| ticipate in the actors’, cantors’, and | 
scalé will be a little higher. Orchestra noons and evenings at the above men- | hero, Gil Barry, an inexperienced young} Branch Sept. 6. Beethoven: Selections from “Tristan er ety: and spectacle to aes 
seats for week-day matinees will be tioned palacés. He gives us a close in- | chap, still unspoiled by the city, ~ and Isolde,”. Wagner; Pines of Rome ” md * ne —- Island Stadium this } 
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évitable follows; our hero and heroine 


fall in love—and compromise is out of 


aces on and off Broadway, are the 


principal heroes of the new Brock 

Pemberton produc- the question. It all works out in the 

tion, “Loose Ankles,” end to the satisfaction of relatives, 

which opened Mon- principals and the audience. And 
everything ends as it should in a 


day night at the 


Biltmore Theatre. comedy. 
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sented in Jewish Sept. 3 at the Nation-| mer. The Requiem will enlist the | 
al Theatre, Houston stréet and Second | services of a chorus from the Oratorio 
avenue, with sets and costumes from Society, and the same soloists 
the successful Broadway production. | sing in Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony :| 


who | 





Samuel Goldenberg and Jacob Jacobs} amy Evans, soprano; Doris Doe, con- | 
are the singers who will be featured. tralto; Lewis James, tenor, and | 
Fraser Gange, baritone. | 


Jacques Deval arrived here last week Programs for next week: 
to witness the rehearsals of his latest 


“The Cardboard Lover,” 


| 
of 


Sunday—Overture, “Liebesfruehting, 
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WARNING TO RUNAWAYS 


E are sure that Mr. Hedley of the In- 
W terboro regrets that the law does not 

permit the customary thirty-nine lashes 
on the the back with a whip which was as- 
sessed against disobedient slaves in the days 
when cotton was king. In those glorious days 
the runaway was taught the “duty” he owed 
his employer and courts recognized the pun- 
ishment as constitutional. 
. Deprived of this disciplinary measure, the 
Interboro proposes to use the courts against 
the men who recently ran away from its serv- 
ice to the great displeasure of the princely 
owners and their faithful agent, Mr. Hedley. 
The thirty-nine lashes cannot be imposed on 
the runaways, but it is hoped that any extra 
change they may have accumulated out of 
their magnificent wages will be handed over 
to the Interboro by order of the court. 

In short, suit for the recovery of $239,000 
from 62 strikers will be pressed in court, the 
Intérb6ro relying upon the precedent set by 
the Danbury hatters’ case and the Hitchman 
éase against the miners. The complaint 
charges that the runaways had agreed ‘not to 
join any other organization than the one 
which Mr. Hedley provided them with and in 
running away from his fraud they were guilty 
of “conspiracy.” 

This should prove to be a very interesting 
case. If the Interboro is given the decision 
the company “union” will be given the bless- 
ing of the robed aristocracy of the bench. The 
company “union” will become a sacred Ameri- 
can institution and all potential runaways will 
have a constant warning not to desert the kind 
masters who permit them to work for a bed 
and three meals per day. Marking time in 
the lockstep of capital’s chain gang appears to 
ive the ideal. 





INVESTIGATING FURRIERS 


HE proposal of the A. F. of L. to in- 

i vestigate the strike of the New York 

Furriers conducted by the Joint. Board 
may be an unusual procedure, as the latter 
claims, but no one acquainted with the facts 
will deny that an unusual situation exists in 
the organization. If there is justification at 
any time for an investigation it certainly 
existed when a local body is at war with 
its international and when that local body has 
made a settlement of strike which has been 
questioned in trade union circles. 

There is another consideration involved. 
The Joint Board is confident that its course 
throughout the strike, its handling of finances 
and the settlement made with the employing 
class are models of trade union administra- 
tion. If these claims are true an investiga- 
tion of the records will verify them and set 
at rest the gossip that is going on. More- 
over, the publicity given to an investigation 
that will vindicate the claims of the Joint 
Board will enhance its prestige with the 
members and with the unions in other trades 
that came to the assistance of the Furriers in 
their struggle. 

Every consideration involved in this issue 
justifies instant welcome of the proposal of 
the A. F. of L. officials, providing the Joint 
Board. really has a good case. If it. is not 
confident of its claims one can understand 
why it should hesitate to accept the proposal. 





STATE RIGHTS 
Tse dogma of state rights has never 


been consistently maintained by any 

party or any class throughout its his- 
tory. Virginia and Kentucky were-the first 
to assert it as a part of the Jeffersonian creed. 
The Federalists then proclaimed it some ten 
years later upon approach of war with Great 
Britain, and the Jeffersonians opposed it. 
Within less than twenty years the political 
factions again changed sides when South 
Carolina proposed to nullify a Federal tariff 
act. 

Something like this is going on in Australia. 
In that country reaction has a majority in.the 
Federal Parliament, while the Labor Party is 

werful in a number of states. Premier 

ruce, who owes his prominence to the Labor 
Party and who left it during the World War, 
igs anxious to havé a number of constitutional 
amendments adopted in a coming referendum 
which would take from the states much of the 
power they have. He would invest the Com- 
monwealth Parliament with power to regulate 
terms and conditions of employment and with 
much of the labor legislation that now belongs 
within the province of the states. 

Of course, the labor legislation varies in the 
states and Bruce insists that it should be uni- 
form throughout the country, and this cannot 
be realized without vesting Parliament with 
the vers he wants. This may he true, but 

| of Mericlotion that world he aniform 
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when enacted by a capitalist majority in-Par-. 
liament would differ -widely from. the varied 
legislation -in ‘the states. where the. Labor 
Party is powerful. . Bruce’s .plea for uniform- 
ity: is therefore a plea for smothering what 
effective labor legislation the Labor Party has 
won after years of struggle, and that-party is 
perfectly right in-opposing Bruce’s. program. 
Soucy HOKUM 
EORGE B. LOCKWOOD, who edits the 
‘ational Monthly for the G: O. P., en- 
tertains the faithful with a refutation of 
Socialism and “the reactionary Karl Marx.” 
Curiously ‘enough, he casts overboard a large 
supply of bunk that is the stock in trade of 
G.-O. P.- politicians in order to refute the 
Socialist view. In order to.establish his con- 
tention that the conditions of the masses have 
improved he resorts. to a contrast of the pres- 
ent with the, past.- A hundred years ago, he 
insists; rural and urban workers “were only a 
half century away from a condition akin to 
peasantry.” -North and South “there was a 
caste system, with the workers in the lowest 
Stratum of the social order,” and so on. 

Very well, but what becomes of that glori- 
ous “freedom” and “democracy”. which every 
patriotic orator insists that. the. American 
Revolution brought? If it left the producers 
of wealth a servile class, differing little from 
the status of European peasants, somebody 
has been distributing hokum ‘for several gen- 
erations and the G. O. P. itself has been one 
of the most conspicuous offenders, 

On the other hand, in dumping a large sup- 
ply of fiction into the ash can, Lockwood is 
telling the truth, but if the politicians of the 
G. O. P. follow his course they will be de- 
prived of one of the most essential articles of 
their ‘trade. What will the orators of the 
Teapot Dome party have to say if the Lock- 
wood view of the revolution becomes gen- 
eral?, 

This brings us to the contrast he draws. 
Consider the worker of today and the worker 
a hundred years ago. Has there not been a 
big improvement? He answers: Yes. So do 
we. . But is that’a refutation of Socialism? 
Not at all. That improvement was not a free 
gift to the workers. It is the fruit of a strug- 
gle -by a class-that was once “the lowest 
stratum of the social order.” The Socialist 
movement is based upon a comprehension of 
this struggle. It does not deny that condi- 
tions can be improved under the present social 
order. :It simply. insists that if they are to 
improve the working class must fight for 
them. This class fought for them and condi- 
tions improved, fought for them against Re- 
publican and Democratic legislation, judges, 
injuncttons, etc. 

So Brother Lockwood’s essay upon analysis 
turns against him.- Stick to the hokum, 
Brother Lockwood. Once you get away from 
it you get into deep water and are likely to 
get drowned. 


- RUBBER PIETY 


HE WORLD presents. the most thor- 

ough analysis of the. program for the 

exploitation of Philippine rubber by 
our rubber capitalists and the Coolidge Ad- 
ministration: The plan includes a division of 
the islands, the rubber areas to be immune 
against Philippine labor laws, so that peon 
labor can be imported in large quantities. In 
these areas our capitalists vision wages lower 
by one-half to two-thirds of what are paid 
where the labor laws are in force. Our rub- 
ber capitalists want wages low enough to 
compete with the coolie labor in the Dutch 
and-Britist East Indies. By providing a sep- 
arate jurjsdiction: over the rubber fields our 
modern slavers .will have a free hand, pro- 
tected by the American flag and sweating 
half-starved laborers to obtain fortunes out of 
their miseries. 

This revolting program cannot be argued 
on its, merits, so religion is lugged in to give 
a pious aspect to it. The division of the isl- 
ands is urged “in the name of religious lib- 
erty—to protect the Moros of the south (who 
are Mohammedans) from persecution by the 
Christian Filipinos of the north.” Thus, rub- 
ber profits, the flag and religion are a screen 
behind which the rubber fields are to be over- 
stocked with laborers exploited by merciless 
greed. It remains to be seen whether the 
Coolidge Administration will enact this slav- 
ery into law and have Coolidge bless it with 
one of his pious addresses. 

This recalls the devout Puritan captains of 
slave ships who rolled their eyes to heaven 
and gave thanks to God that they were res- 
cuing the Africans from idolatry by kidnaping 
them and selling them to planters in Virginia 
and the Carolinas. The colonial records of 
New England are filled with ‘evidence of this 
union between piety and profits. The petty 
thief- who makes no pretense to piety is en- 
titled to more respect than thesé sanctimoni- 
ous frauds. 











The Failure 


He kept his soul .unspotted, 
And he went upon his way, 
And he tried to. do some service 
For the people day by day; 
He had. time to cheer the doubter 
Who complained that hope was dead; 
He had time to help the cripple 
When the way was rough ahead; 
He had time to guard the orphan, and one day, well satis- 
fied 
With.the talents that were given him, he closed his eyes 
and died. 


He had time to see the beauty 
That the earth spread al] around; 
He had time to hear the music 
In the shells the children found; 
He had time to keep repeating 
As he bravely worked away: 
“It is splendid to be living 
In the splendid world today!" 
But the crowds—the crowds that hurry 
After lden prizes—said 
That-he never had succeeded, 
When the clods lay o’er his head— 
He’ had dreamed—“He was a failure,” they compassion- 
ately “sighed, 


For the man had little money in his pockets when he died. 
—Exchange. 
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affords us this week. We trust 


B -# éditor thanks Mr. A. M. Sullivan-for the relief he | 


will approve as heartily as we do his splendid 


poem on 
Manhattan 

e fF ; 

The city is not narrow— 

Her canyoned. trails 

Through clean-faced bluffs of marble 

Are patterned by an equilateral god 

Whose pulse, unrhythmic, flutters 

With sharp expectancy 

Under the. dull staccato 

Of ceaseless worshippers. 


These paths through endless, perpendiculars 


Are yet as wide as prairies, 
And the inch between our elbows 
Is a mile of reticence. 


Down in’ the pregnant street 


Amid the clamoring crowd stalks Loneliness, 


Burned by that hot vacuity of soul 
Which craves a spoken syllable, 
Be it the savage, hell-born hiss 

Of some blind beggar in defeat 


Or the shallow sneer of one demoted lady. 


But here are friendly towers 

Who drape a soft incognito 

About your sin-burned shoulders. 
The pilgrims of the pavement feel 


No pained compression in their walls, 


And on their necks they bear 
Light decalogs of stone. 


Oh, the city is not narrow, 
But has a fine capacity for souls— 


Souls -who won't repress the circumstance, 


But with a keen resiliency 

Rebound from Sin’s warm rendezvous 
To wash their minds in cool Oblivion, 
Remembering the dawn. 


i. 
The city is not noisy— 
These shrill cacaphonies of steel 
That stab my soul's tough diaphragm 


Are shrewd improvisations of the god 


Who writes the newer euphony 
Of siren, wheel, and gong. 

His orchestrations are unique, 
And call for every instrument 


That sends a sharp vibration to the sky. 


If from this jangling pot-pourri 

We own a grieving tympanum, 
The blame is in the small capdcity. 
Of Man's receptacles of sound. 

We cannot, with precise absurdity, 
Say: “This is music, 

And the rest is noise.” 


The city god is most ingenuous; 


He fashions song from such prosaic things— 


The steel-ribbed fan 

of freight-yard terminals 

Becomes a-huge, distorted harp, 
And from a million copper strands 
He strings his high-pitched violins. 


The timbrel is the chattering rivet gun, 


Bickering high in Euclid’s skeleton, 


Or savage drills who sink their metal fangs 
Far in the bloodless entrails of the rock. 
The. bass drum booms in shadowed cavities, 
Where dynamite beats pompously and loud 


In irritation on the door of earth. 


The cab, the car, the iusty-throated truck 
Are bleating brass, and braying saxophone; 
All play their part in conscious unison, 


Yet each a virtuoso 
To himself. 


At dawn I hear a lyric reveille 


Saluting proud the sun’s ambassador, 
With-notes that die in strangled tremulo 


‘Far in the amber mist 
Now ‘curtaining the bay. 


And I can hear the day-long symphony 


our dear readers 


A cooling talc 








Oh, the city is not noisy— 
Its spirit builds a pyramid of sounds 

From gutteral horns, and unmelodic belis; 
Percussion brass, and-weary granite slabs. 
His ears, spread out like brdad atousticons, - 
Are tuned in pitch 

With anvils of the gods. 

So I will pray my ears so picayune 

Will find the drums of Vulcan and of Thor 
So I may drink the vital resonance ° 

Of tong and hammer, , 

And hark within the darkened studio 

The mellow orison of looms, 

The assonance of wheels. 


Enthralled by variations of the theme, 

And swift,'abrupt excursions of the mood,” 
Until ‘the flattened shafts ‘of gold- 

Fall on the hooves,of Night. 


Nocturne becomes a muffled monotone— 
After a sprightly overture ‘to dusk, 

_ And a medley to the bulging moon, 
Musicians drowse, 
And many lips are mute. 
Only the obbligato .of the’ chimes 
And nasal antiphons , : 
From prowlers on the bay, | ~ : 
Are heard above the breathing of the god. 
Sometimes, on awakening, he stirs __ 
The vagrant wind to play his clarinet 
Through eerie streets and-reedy alley -ways. 


© 


1. 


The city is not dirty— 

The dust whieh eats the membranes of your lungs 
Through August noons ; * 
And shrill-November dawns, 

Blows from a million feet of clay 

That tread the stony corridors 

Within the idol’s heart. 


These particles of primal sin, 
Revitalized in pulsing dynamos, 
Drift back upon the ugly, deity, 


To soothe his chafing flesh, 
Kissed raw by faithful heels 
Of countless servitors. 


The acrid fumes that climb above the street 
Are exhalations from his savage breast, 
That. mingle with the incense of the jets 
Above his sooted shrines. . .. 

If, in this fetid atmosphere, I reel 
Like.some divine inebriate, ; 
Then blame the greedy-chimneys of my soul 
Which won't discharge the smoke of ecstasy. 


Beneath the high, diluted dark 

His liaison with Industry and- Mirth 

Brings forth the nimble charioteers, 

Who. point their two-pronged shafts 

Into the soft, but omnipresent black. 

The pallid air is charged 

With, pungent clouds of myrrh 

From cushioned hooves:of swift, demonic steeds 
Who leap like evanescent dreams 

Along a string of pearls. 


Oh, the city is not dirty— 

The battlements are worn 

By elbows of the wind. 

The god himself betrays 

His finite ancestry 

Beneath the rasp of that blind artisan 

Who chips the days from granite‘ calendars. 


The years that drop on marble bastions 
Soon pulverize our high-piled vanities 

Into a low and unrecording dune. 

This swift erosion of our images— 

This cycle of the crumbling clay— 

May prove that Man and all his monuments 
Are fated to a kind oblivion. 

But in the stars a Hand that sifts the dust 
Will save an atom of each entity 

Which you and I may argue is the Soul. 


A. M. Sullivan. 





-- The News of the Week -- 











One of the most 
China Asserts momentous steps 


Her Nationhood taken by China to 
recover her inde- 


pendence is her notice to Belgium that 
her commercial treaties and extra-ter- 
ritorial privileges will be abrogated 
October 29. This action complies with 
the customary three months’ notice re- 
quired in the denunciation of treaties 
In return Belgium will be offered a 
treaty similar to the one made with 
Austria, which grants customs equal- 
ity and provides. for tariff reciprocity. 
If Belgium does not agree with the new 
arrangement her business in China will 
be boycotted. A dispatch from Geneva 
to the World states that Great Britain 
is bringing pressure on Belgium not to 
enter negotiations except in accord 
with other powers. This means that 
the big powers want the little ones to 
wait on the big ones in dealing with 
China. What Belgium will do remains 
to be seen. Germany, Austria, Persia 
and. Finland have renounced special 
privileges in China and negotiations 
are going on with Turkey, Lithuania, 
Latvia; Hungary and Russia for the 
same purpose... It is the big imperial- 
ist bullies of a “world made safe for 
democracy” that stand in the way of 
a China possessing her own house and 
directing her own affairs. It is certain 
that China would not take this step 
if she did not have some. confidence 
in realizing her aim: It is further evi- 
dence of an awakening China which 
will eventually throw off the imperial- 
ist vampires that have sucked. her 
blood while pretending that the wees | 
ing was for the especial good of China | 
herself. A unified and strong | 
will also bring the addition of a big 
working class movement to the liberat- 
ing Socialist International that will re- 
construct the world on a basis of eco- 





nomic equity. 





Although 
Steel May Keep 2ppears to 
Europe Quiet some doubt 


whether the exact} 
form of the much-heralded European | 
steel and iron combine has been defi- 
nitely agreed upon by the representa- 
tives of the majority of the steel inter- 
ests of France, Germany, Belgium, 
Luxemburg and The Sarre Valley, the 
eventual conclusion of such a deal is 
regarded as a certainty. That the peace 
of Europe depends more upon some 
plan to divide the profits of the big in- 


there} 
be 


as to 


| sue readers will find 





dustrialists in what to them seems 4n 





-natipesinttltb cay A A ee a 


equitable way than upon the maneu- 
vers of the diplomats is generally rec- 
ognized by the press and public and it 
is pointed out that when the United 
States, Great Britain and Italy are 
brought into the proposed combine, 
which is considered only a matter of 
time, practically all the other steel and 
iron producing countries, including 
Russia, will soon join up. While such 
a combination will present a formidable 
problem to organized labor, as has 
been emphasized recently many 
European labor leaders, it is up to the 
workers of the various countries in- 
volved to see to it that their political 
and economic organizations are made 
strong enough to defend labor's in- 
terests, regardless of the size of the 
enemy. While the world is applauding 
the spirit of self-sacrifice with which 
the Belgians are battling to save their 
financial and economic structure, cries 
of alarm are raised in Paris because it 
is rumored that Belgium is negotiating 
with Germany for the sale of the tiny 
districts of Eupen and Malmedy, on 
the German frontier, given to Belgium 
by the Treaty of Versailles. In. Rus- 
sia the process of strengthening the 
“center” group in the government has 
been continued by the removal of Leon 
B. Kamenef from the post of commis- 
of trade to make room for M 
Mikoian, a friend of Joseph Stalin, the 
head of the governing faction, which is 
battling against opposition on the right 
and on the left. ; 


by 


sar 


In 
there 


Novem ber 
will 


Coolidge Will 
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|} have noticed what 


be a] 


“Aid” Farmers © °”&ress ional) 


election and 
politicians of capital and finance 
a little worried about the farmers in 
the West. On the first page of this is- 
of farm- 


are 


a story 
using castor oil on a 
sheriff seize 
some land in payment of a debt. It is 
merely one indication of the despera- 
tion of these poor devils whose savings 


ers in Montana 


whose mission was to 


of a 


of 
turning 


number 
and is 


for a 
worried 


years. 


the | 


| 
| 
} 
| 
} 


| 


| 
| 
| 


generation have been going into} 
the pockets of bankers and exploiters | anc 

Coolidge is | 
his attention | 


from the poor fish up-State to the poor | 


fish out West. He is reported as “giv- 
ing intensive study to the farm prob- 
lem” well as 
returns next November. 
gested is to interest bankers in a mort- 
gage loan of $100,000,000 to “assist” 


as 


prospective election | 
One plan sug- | 


tive marketing of their crops. We 
imagine that the swindled farmers will 
look for a blue room to which they can 
retire for an expression of their feel- 
ings when they learn that Coolidge is 
looking for some kind bankers to “‘as- 
sist” them. In the meantime many of 
the farme?s have returned to the G. O. 
P. in the hope that they can use the 
machinery of that party for them- 
selves. Forty years'of experience in 


this sort of action lie behind them, but] 


they. want to try it again. Those who 
have had enough of it will vote a So- 
cialist. ticket in November. In Mon- 
tana there is quite a section of farni- 
ers who will enroll in the Socialist col- 
umn. In Idaho the independent party 
organized a few years ago has declined 
and the Socialist’ Party is again in the 
ascendant while the primary law of 
the State has closed the door to those 
who foolishly think that they can use 
the party machinery of the capitalist 
class for themselves. 





There does not 

Mexico Firm in appear to be much 
Her Struggle change in the 
struggle 

Church and State in Mexico. The 
clerical squad of the Knights of Colum- 
bus has not received encourage- 
ment from Washington in the attempt 
to spill American blood while the Mex- 
ican clergy declare that they have no 
intention of starting a revolt against 
the Government. Perhaps the clergy 
happened to mili- 
tary adventurers in recent years who 
itteinpted the old game of armed re- 
volt. Latest reports are that the 
bishops are discussing a peace plan to 
offer Calles, but it is not likely that the 
Government will consider any com- 
promise in the matter of enforcing the 
fundamental law of the land which has 
been either ignored or openly violated 
by the Church since the sixties. On 
Monday Gen. Enrique Estrada, former 
Secretary of War for Mexico, with 174 
men were arrested in California to- 
gether with a large quantity of arms 


any 


was a private one or was linked with 
oil piety is not known. All ac- 
counts agree that the clerical boycott 
has been felt somewhat, but it must 
be remembered that it is a sword that 
cuts both ways. Clerical business is 
bound to be- affected, and. all history 
testifies to the fact that when profits 


and 


farmers in the extension. of co-opera-/ of clericals decline the enthusiasm for 


between | § 


i zmmunition. Their destination was | 
Mexico, but whether Estrada’s venture | 





Critical 
Cruisings 
“By V. °F. Calverton— 


Rationalization and Thobbing 
» ATIONALIZATION ‘has- become 
R the word of the hour. The use 
of it, has become a charlatanish 
eriterion. «Armed -with this” verbal 
weapon, one is immediately converted 
from a scavenger of the ordinary into 
a surgeon of the mind. Deriving its 
background from Freud and its verbal 
form from Jones, the word has been 
used more often as an equivocatory 
escape than as a scientific technique 
of explanation. 

The first difficulty presented by the 
word rationalization is its limits and 
demarcations. Where ends rationaliza- 
tion and begins ratiocination? Every 
psycho-analyst tells us to guard our- 
selves against our. rationalizations, 
but if we examine the implications of 
the word, what right have we to be- 
lieve that the psycho-analyst is not 
rationalizing his need for economic 
subsistence or social prestige when he 
writes his book of counsel against 
rationalization? The situation is com- 
plex. Rationalization, after all, means 
judgment, explanation, or excuse that 
is motivat-* not by the close logic of 
comparative reason but by emotional 
drives and predilections. Since all 
reason, according to the orthodox 
Freudian, is determined by our. emo- 
tional’ complexes, or as the poet would 
say is but the luughter cf our emotions, 
then the process of rationalization be- 
comes unintermittent and ubiquitous, 
Our plight is deep and dour. Accord- 
ing to our examination, all reason is 
rationalization, and, therefore, psy- 
chonanalysis is but a systematic ration- 
alization-perpetrated, the behaviorist 
might say, by scientists: and sciolists 
eager for prestige or anxious for 
wealth. The situation, however, is not 
so simple. .Quackish Gevotees do not 
necessarily ruin the theories that they 
pretend to expound and _ practice. 
Psycho-analysis has made a contribu- 
tion to thought. Its loose terminology, 
unfortunately, has exposed. it to such 
rasping ridicule. Its use of the word 
rationalization is one of its worst 
errors. { 

Let us for a moment consider the 
famous Psycho- Analytic Congress, 
which Wittels has deseribed in such 
exciting detail. Freud’s denunciation 
of Jung, Jung’s sneers at Freud, the™ 
peculiar force of Adler’s’ claims, 
what do these reactions mean? Were 
these psycho-analysts the observers 
and- not the protagonists in this spec- 
tacle of superiority-claims, they would 
classify the reaction as megalomanical, 
and pass on to the next case. Why 
should we not conclude that Freud’s 
vaunting of his conceptions of sex, 
Jung's defense of his libido, Adler's 
advocacy of organ-inferiority and in- 
feriority complexes in. general, are not 
all rationalizations of their own egos, 
excresences of personality-patterns in- 
stead of expressions of scientific ob- 
servation? 

In the final analysis, -it is the ration- 
alization that is most persuasively 
cogent that triumphs. The psycho- 
analyst is as guilty of ratjenalization 
as his victims. At the present time his 
rationalizations have. carried the day. 
Freud has become .the fashion—with 
the sentimental virgins as well as with 
the readers of The Quill. 

When someone with a. superb sense 
of irony writes a book on The Ration- 
alizations $f Freud, tracing his psy- 
chological theories to a frustrate 
sexuality or an explosive megalomania, 
a new tour de force will be consum- 
mated. 

In “Thobbing” (Indianapolis. Bobbs 
Merrill Co.; $2.50) Henshaw Ward.has 
given the process of rationalization, a 
new name. “If you dearly love a the- 
ory,” the author writes, “you are thoby 
bing,” -and-his book is dedicated to a 
recounting of: the thobs of well-known 
thinkers. ‘Thobbing” is undoubtedly 
a delightful book. With all of its su- 
perficiality, it is mever dull, never 
wearisome or weighty. Scientists as 
well as philosophers suffer in its pages. 
The conceptions of a score of thinkers 
are shown to be thobbings—of course 
Mr. Ward does not reduce them to 
their precise emotional basis in ration- 
alization, as would the astute psycho- 
analyst, but that they have such is 
implicit throughout the exposition and 
argument. The social basis of thobs 
and rationalization is left e ‘irely un- 
touched. It is this basic omission 
which renders the book superficial. A 
study such as Tawney’s “Religion and 
the Rise of Capitalism” is a valuable 
contrast. Without devoting his book 
to the acrobatics of thobbing, Tawney 
reveals by scholarly analysis and quo- 
tation how the ideas of _ priests, 
| prophets and economists were but pure 
| social thobs, varying exactly when the 





| social conditions necessitated new so- 
| cial thobs. Of this phase of the thob- 
bing process, Mr. Ward is either ignor- 
jant or neglectful. 

And after exposing the thobbers with 
j}satire that is sharp and irony that is 
| merciless, Mr. Ward ends his book 
with a wholesale thob: 

“We are still expressing science in 
| the low terms of those who begin 
| stumblingly. We shall learn the higher 
omar That is a cause of happi- 
jness to all who turn their backs on 
thobbing.” 





As one piece of wood and another 
| piece of wood may meet together in 
/ the ocean, and having met, may part 
| again—such like is the meeting of 
human beings.—Sanskrit Proverb. 





piety also goes down. Meantime Amer- 
ican Ambassador Sheffield is returning 
to the United States, and it is rumored 
| that he.will take a stand for more 
coercion of Mexico. Whether this is 
true remains to be seen, but we shall 
| not be surprised if piety and oil form 
a united front for the-bullying of the 
| Mexicans. With rubber and piety 
united for a raid in the Philippines any- 
thing is possible by our capita‘i«t claés 
and its political agents. 





